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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG. 





HE fourteenth annual convention of 
the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association met 
in the Auditorium of the Harrisburg High 
School, on Thursday and Friday, February 
4 and 5. 

At the opening session on Thursday morn- 
ing, an hour was given to the registration 
of delegates, after which devotional ex- 
ercises were conducted by Rev. Austin 
Kelly, pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Supt. F. E. Downes, superintendent of 
the Harrisburg schools, welcomed the con- 
vention to Harrisburg. 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Con- 
vention: 

This is the first time that it has been 
my privilege to meet with you in a ca- 
pacity such as this, though usually, during 
the last few years, I have been an inter- 
ested listener to those better fitted than I 
to perform this pleasant duty. 

Harrisburg is fortunate indeed, educa- 
tionally, in two important respects; first, 
in its central location, and, second in its 
being the capital city of the common 
wealth. By reason of these two facts it 
might fittingly be termed the Mecca of our 
state educational conventions. Three of 
the most important departments of the 
State Educational Association, including 
this, the largest of all the departments, 
make this city their annual meeting-place; 
and a fourth—the Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence—meets here bi- 
ennially. It is but natural, therefore, to 
infer that these gatherings have left and 
will continue to leave, as the years go by, 
salutary impressions upon the educational 
life of the city. 

We offer to these conventions the advan- 
tages of the seat of legislation, ample ac- 





comodations for deliberation and discus- 
sion, and during the last few years at 
least, an up-to-date, clean, healthful, and 
progressive city; and, in turn, we are the 
recipients of the educational uplift of the 
meetings—an excellent illustration of the 


‘working out of the principle of reciprocity. 


In. spite of all this, however, we are not 
quite satisfied. While the various depart- 
ments of the State Educational Associa- 
tion have found Harrisburg a convenient 
and I hope, congenial meeting place, still, 
the association itself has not met in this 
city during the last twenty-four years. 
The year 1885 was the date of the last’ 
meeting here. In the intervening time 
every corner and section of Pennsylvania 
has been visited by the general association 
and honored by its presence, the cycle of 
visitation having long since been completed. 
Doubtless the fact that so many of the 
department meetings are held here might 
be assigned as one reason for the added 
fact that the general meeting has so regu- 
larly gone elsewhere. But we are not con- 
tent with this explanation. We are certain 
that there is no city so centrally located, 
or so easily accessible to the large majority 
of the educators of the state, as is Harris- 
burg; nor is there one likely to induce a 
larger enrollment and attendance. . We 
have no desire and shall not attempt to 
thwart or change any plans which, possibly, 
may be in contemplation for next year; but 
we do desire most earnestly to appeal for 
the general convention in the not distant 
future. 

There are reasons for believing that this 
will be one of the most important meetings 
of the state school directors held during 
the eventful history of the Directors’ De- 
partment. The last legislature, acting upon 
the forceful suggestions of the school 
people of the state—and Iinclude the large 
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army of school directors among school 
people—and upon the advice and recom- 
mendation of our distinguished Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, wisely provided 
for the appointment of an educational com- 
mision to revise and codify and reduce to 
one act all the school laws of Pennsylvania. 
And it is generally conceded that in the 
appointment of this commission, in accor- 
dance with legislative enactment, great 
wisdom was shown by the Governor. I 
doubt whether, taken collectively or indi- 
vidually, a stronger body of men could have 
been found, or one better qualified to per- 
form the important duty devolving upon it, 
than that body of men to whom the work 
was assigned. 

The commission has labored arduously 
and faithfully during the last two years and 
has finally submitted the outcome of its 
labors to the legislature now in session. No 
doubt many of the important features of 
the bill, as drawn by the commission, will 
be discussed during this convention. Dif- 
ferences of opinion will arise. Vital ques- 
tions will be propounded, and more or less 
grave problems will appear for solution. 
In these issues which are to be met the 
highest interests of the schools should be, 
and, no doubt, will be, the only object of 
your concern. The working out of these 
interests is the avowed purpose of your or- 
ganization and the purpose of your con- 
ventions. And I assure you that we who 
are endeavoring, to the best of our ability, 
to direct professionally the educational in- 
terests of the commonwealth—the superin- 
tendents and teachers of the state—are just 
as vitally interested and concerned in the 
deliberations which you will weigh, and in 
the legislation wink you will suggest, as 
are the directors themselves. 

We hear a great deal now-a-days in criti- 
cism of our modern methods in education. 
The cry goes up for the good old days of 
long ago—the days of the plain reading, 
writing and arithmetic period, the good old 
days of our childhood. Our bankers and 
merchants are continually calling for better 
accountants, better spellers and better pen- 
men. A spirit of pessimism seems to pre- 
vail. But for one I am not a pessimist, and 
I do not believe there is any reason for 
discouragement. No one will say that our 
schools are all they should be, or all we 
can make them. When such a condition 
shall exist, such meetings as this will not 
be necessary. But those who are really 
familiar with present-day educational con- 
ditions know that our schools are getting 
better as the years go by, and are not going 
backward. It is ridiculous to believe that 
with all our modern facilities, improved 
equipments, increased salaries, professional 
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and scientific preparation of teachers, state 
aid, free text-books, and universal interest. 
in the great question of public education, 
we are losing rather than gaining ground. 
It is unreasonable to conclude that the 
world is moving onward in all other re- 
spects and along all other lines, yet going 
backward educationally. 

It gives me great pleasure, on behalf of 
the city, and, incidentally, also, on behalf 
of those connected with public education in 
Harrisburg, to extend to the department a 
most cordial welcome, and to invite your 
continued visitation in the years to come; 
with a final expression of the hope that the 
outcome of your meeting this year may 
give general satisfaction, not only to you, 
but to the educators and the people of the 
state. 

RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


The President, Henry W. Shick, Esq., 
of Reading, stated that, owing to the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. J. A. Steese, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, the 
response to the address of welcome would 
be delivered by Dr. F. R. Stottler, who 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Directors: I 
came here this morning in the hope that I 
would have a quiet enjoyable time, but you 
see how it is. Right into the trouble at 
the very start! We are all sorry, indeed, 
that the gentleman, Mr. Steese, who was to 
respond to the address of welcome is ab- 
sent on account of the bereavement in his 
family. It is not my purpose to address 
many words to you because I am not at all 
prepared. What I say to you now is simply 
on the spur of the moment. It has been my 
pleasure and privilege, gentlemen, as it has 
been that of many of you, to attend quite a 
number of the meetings of this association, 
and I am sure you are satisfied that it has 
always been with profit, not to speak of 
pleasure. We have had both. The only 
thing I feel sorry about is that when a 
director is elected a delegate to this con- 
vention, it is not for a longer term. It 
should be for not less than three years, so 
that he could come oftener and become 
acquainted, and, therefore, become more 
interested. I hope this will be remedied in 
the near future. In closing, I have this 
to say. I wish to express, on your behalf 
and on mine, our sincere and grateful 
thanks to Superintendent Downes for his 
gracious welcome to the city. I am sure 
that we all appreciate this welcome, and 
thank him for it. 

The first topic scheduled for considera- 
tion at the present meeting of the Directors 
was the “Closer Supervision of Rural 
Schools.” Rev. E. T. Ferguson, president 
of the Cumberland County Directors As- 
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sociation, was introduced and read the fol- 
lowing paper: 
CLOSER SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


One of the interesting chapters in the his- 
tory of our American life is the growth of 
our common schools system. Nothing is more 
universally advocated and supported in our 
Nation to-day than Education. It is true 
that we have no national system but every 
commonwealth has its own system of public 
schools. This educational sentiment has been 
a growth. We recall that Gov. Wm. Berkley, 
of Virginia, in reply to the inquiry of the 
English authorities in regard to Education, 
said, “I thank God there are no free schools 
or printing presses in Virginia, and I hope we 
shall not have any these hundred years.” 

There has been growth also in the scope of 
Education. The primary purpose was to pre- 
pare in the fundamentals. The ambition of an 
earlier day was to perfect pupils in “the three 
R’s,” and its present purpose is enlarged to 
preparation for good citizenship. President 
Roosevelt, at a reception in the White House 
to the Superintendents of Education in Feb- 
ruary, 1908, said: “More than anything else 
I want to see the public school turn out the 
boy and the girl who, when man and woman, 
will add to the Sum of Good Citizenship of 
the Nation.” And in this preparation for cit- 
izenship we want to recognize, as never before, 
the need of the mastery of the “three R’s.” 

There has been growth also in school meth- 
ods and management. New conditions have 
arisen as the years have gone by, and changes 
have been made to meet them. We have al- 
ways met our needs and actual conditions. 
In these later years there has been introduced 
the element of supervision. The cities and 
larger towns have systems of close super- 
vision, and the thought in the minds of many 
is the extension of this idea to the Rural 
Schools. This topic sounds like a criticism of 
our present supervision. But I remind you 
that much expressed dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent things is not so much the spirit of criti- 
cism as a reacting after something that is 
better. I shall speak of closer supervision 
with a recognition of the splendid work that 
is now being done, but also with the possibili- 
ties of and a reaching out after something 
that is better. 

The law of life is difficulty, struggle, prog- 
ress—and school work is not an exception to 
this law. We have not yet reached our final 
form—unless the School Commission has 
found it—but out of all difficulties and in 
spite of them will emerge a more perfect sys- 
tem, and many educators think that super- 
vision is a step in that direction. 

Let us look at our present supervision. A 
teacher enters his rural school room at the be- 
ginning of the term and finds twenty to sixty 
pupils who are to be under his care and teach- 
ing for seven months. Fuel is provided to 
make the room comfortable, and supplies are 
furnished the pupils; and in this building, 
separate from the homes, and apart from other 
teachers, the work of educating our children 
goes on. In our Commonwealth one half of 
our schools are these single ungraded schools. 
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What supervision is given to this work? By 
supervision, I mean oversight, careful in- 
spection of the work with a view to help, and 
to make it more effective. 

1. There is the Directors’ Supervision. In 
our school laws (p. 123) the Director is as- 
sociated with the County Superintendent in 
what “is deemed expedient and necessary” in 
giving direction in the art of Teaching and 
the method thereof. There was a day in our 
country when, in some of our school districts, 
the directors gave a real supervision. They 
held examinations, and conducted them. But 
in the hurry of the present most directors 
spend but few hours in the schools, and some 
never visit them at all. The director has his 
work, important, and varied, and as a class, 
school directors are self-sacrificing, public- 
spirited men. But of our supervision, fellow 
directors, I will not boast, for I think no one 
more quickly than the directors themselves 
will affirm that in so far as it touches the art 
or method of teaching, their supervision is so 
inefficient that it is practically nothing. 

2. There is a Supervision of the Parent. 
This is a self-constituted supervision, and yet 
on its effect upon the school and the teacher 
it is none the less effective. Sometimes it is 
criticism, faultfinding and destruction. Some- 
times it is encouraging, enlightening and 
helpful. Many a teacher has found this on- 
looking of the parents the most positive force 
with which he has had to reckon in doing his 
work, and it has often stimulated to better 
work one who would otherwise have been in- 
different. 

3. The Supervision of the County Superin- 
tendent. This is the constituted authority in 
Supervision. The law governing his election, 
says of his qualifications that he is to have 
“skill and experience in the art of teaching,” 
and sets forth his duty “to visit as often as 
practicable the several schools of his County 
and to note the course and method of instruc- 
tion and the branches taught, and to give such 
direction in the art of teaching and the method 
thereof in each school as to him (together 
with the directors and controllers) shall be 
deemed expedient and necessary.” 

This supervision has been on trial for fifty 
years, and its value is attested. The men who 
are filling these important places in our edu- 
cational work are earnest, devoted and active, 
and have been doing all that was possible for 
them to do. But what can we expect from 
one who has the oversight of from 200 to 600 
schools? Scattered over large territory and 
the work to be done, so far as rural schools 
are concerned, in 140 days. Yes, in less time, 
for if it is not done in the early days of the 
term it is not of much practical value for that 
year’s work. A man must be up and doing 
to make one visit a year to each school, and 
with the time consumed driving to and fro he 
has but little time with the teacher. Nor does 
he have his whole time for visitation, for he 
has office work and correspondence which de- 
mand attention, hence our Superintendents 
express themselves with unanimity, that the 
supervision they can give to the schools is 
not sufficient. 

Go into the industrial world and you find a 
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close supervision in all its branches. Its value 
is recognized. Every department has a man- 
ager, and every gang of workmen its fore- 
man. Go into a large store—every depart- 
ment is separate. It is not enough to know 
that the store, as a whole, is making money, 
but that each department is showing a profit. 
The architect sees that the work is done ac- 
cording to specification, and that the right 
material goes into the structure. The railroad 
company employs a Superintendent of Fire- 
men whose business it is to show men the 
best methods to make and keep a fire in their 
engines. The representatives of the Steel 
Trust, who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress, could tell to the 
fraction of a cent the cost of production. 
Now such supervision could not be carried 
out in our school work, and would be unneces- 
sary but it shows the appreciation of these 
men of business of the principles of close 
supervision. And it is none the less needed in 
our school work for its highest efficiency. 
Its usefulness is recognized in our city 
schools. I saw a statement that from 6 to 12 
per cent. of the expenditures for city schools 
is devoted to the payment of the salaries of 
supervisory officers. The principle that leads 
to this outlay is the same in schools as in 
business—it adds to efficiency. It adds to 
the efficiency of the schools by adding to the 
efficiency of every teacher working under such 
supervision. a 

But some one may say that supervision 
which is necessary where there are many 
teachers together is not necessary where there 
is but one in charge of the work. If each 
teacher in the Rural Schools were fully quali- 
fied and interested in the work and used the 
best methods there would be little call for 
supervision, but who will make such a con- 
tention? There are many teachers who meas- 
ure up to this high standard, and it would take 
supervision of a high order to give them much 
help; but taking our teachers as a class, they 
do not come up to this standard. Many of 
them are young and inexperienced. They lack 
in training, in power of discipline, and in 
methods; and there is a constant changing 
of teachers which operates against the work. 
Prof. G. L. Omwake, of Ursinus College, be- 
fore the Dauphin county institute, deplored 
the fact that Education is not a profession 
and that the fundamental rules of teaching 
are lacking in the average teacher’s make-up. 
“As a body,” said Dr. Omwake, “teachers 
are amateurs. There are some instructors 
entitled to the distinction of being rightfully 
called: professionals, but they are compara- 
tively few.” These words may be strong. 
I believe that Dr. Omwake has placed the 
number of worthy successful teachers too 
low, but as a class they do not measure up to 
the requirements of the position and work, 
the fitness and training that should be neces- 
sary to assume the sacred duty of training our 
children for citizenship and usefulness. 
Another has said, “ Of all the hindrances that 
keep the country child out of his rights the 
poor teacher should be placed foremost.” 

A wise and careful supervision would cor- 
rect much of this trouble. It would systema- 





tize the work, and carry forward a course of 
study; introduce method where it was lack- 
ing, and strengthen discipline, and enthuse and 
encourage and help teachers, and would be 
welcomed as a rule, by the teaching force of 
our Commonwealth. 

Touching the home and the community the 
supervisor could create an educational senti- 
ment. He would be the champion of the 
children for the betterment of the schools, 
and enlist the hearty co-operation of the peo- 
ple; and this is important, for the educational 
spirit of the general public has much to do 
with the success of the school. 

And this leads me to speak of the character 
of this supervision. In order that it may be 
effective and measure up to the standard that 
I have set it will require men of scholarship, 
of power, and of heart. If one is to succeed 
in elevating and improving the condition of 
the schools he must be fitted for his work, and 
his knowledge and experience must be greater 
than that of the teachers of whose work he 
has the oversight. Supervision is primarily 
not authority but ministry. It finds its reason 
in the ability to give help; and if it is not a 
helpful ministry, if it is not capable or de- 
voted—of higher spirit and qualifications then 
it will be a failure and worse than useless. {t 
will not be easy to carry this principle of 
supervision over into our rural schools. It 
will need wisdom and devotion in its manage- 
ment, and will demand scholarship, profes- 
sional training, and great zeal in educational 
work, 

This brings me to the question of the kind 
of supervision. Some one says, “Consolidate 
and centralize your schools and you have 
supervision.” Yes, but the schools are not 
being centralized. This law, giving the au- 
thority to centralize, has been in operation for 
years, but it does not seem to be the solution 
of our school problem, for little has been done 
in that direction, and there is little prospect 
of its being generally done. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New York state, says, “ We hear a 
great deal about consolidating schools, and 


‘carrying children long distances to central 


schools, in order to have graded schools and 
fine buildings. It is well where the people 
want it so, but there is no pedagogical reason 
why it should be forced upon them. There 
are difficulties about children’s being carried 
several miles to school, and there are pretty 
strong reasons why it is well to have a school 
within walking distance of every home. 
Graded schools have troubles of their own. A 
school does not have to be a big school to be 
a very good one.” 

The Commission which has proposed. our 
Pennsylvania Educational Code has not given 
it the prominence, as a possibility, which J 
think it deserves. The authority is given to 
school boards to close and consolidate any one 
or more of the public schools, and upon such 
school or schools being closed, the pupil shall be 
assigned to other schools. The inference, at 
least, from this is that consolidation and cen- 
tralization was not in their minds as the end 
to be attained, but rather the occasional clos- 
ing of a small school. 
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This help would give room for special stud- 
ies, as Music, Drawing, instruction in Agri- 
culture, etc. Our schools can do more than 
they have done by emphasizing that part of 
their work that leads to usefulness as well as 
to scholarship, and that connects intellect with 
industry. Take drawing as an_ illustration. 
This is a mechanical age. A course in draw- 
ing is useful and each child should have some 
instruction in it. So with Music, and studies 
in Agriculture. It is most difficult to have 
our teachers qualified to give all this instruc- 
tion, and with the press of other things, to 
give it proper attention. But a proper super- 
vision as a ministry of help would secure these 
ends. In the public schools there are nearly 
three times as many pupils to a teacher as in 
our colleges, which emphasizes the need of 
this added help. It would strengthen the 
work of the teacher in the most unfavorable 
conditions, and give a better preparation to 
the children for their work in life. 

With such sentiments expressed by the 
leaders in our educational work it does not 
look much as if the general centralization of 
the schools were the solution of the problem 
of closer supervision. Hence taking condi- 
tions as they are, Closer Supervision must 
come with either the District or the County as 
the unit, and in either case under the control 
and direction of the County Superintendent. 

The Legislature of root enacted a law cre- 
ating the office of Township Principal, but few 
townships have availed themselves of this pro- 
vision. This has been due no doubt to its 
being an increased burden on local taxation, 
which already carries more than its share. 
And this could be avoided by making the 
supervisors assistants to the County Superin- 
tendents, with the salaries paid by the state. 
Massachusetts and Vermont have district 
supervisors. They have charge of about fifty 
schools each, and receive not less than $1,200, 
$1,000 of which is paid by the state. There is 
no agreement among those who advocate 
supervision as to the number of teachers who 
may be properly supervised by one superin- 
tendent, but this is a matter which will work 
out itself when some plan of supervision is in 
operation. The number will vary with places 
and conditions, the distances of schools from 
one another, the frequency of changes in 
teachers, the course of study, and the number 
of untrained teachers employed. 

The Commission appointed by our _worthy 
Governor to revise our school laws, in their 
report and recommendations of legislation, 
have embodied this idea of supervision, taking 
the county as a unit and providing for assist- 
ant superintendents in accordance with the 
number of the schools. They are to be ap- 
pointed by the County Superintendent—one in 
counties where the teachers number more than 
150 and not more than 300; two where they 
have more than 300 and not more than 500; 
three where they have more than 500 and not 
more than 800; and for each additional 400 
teachers or fraction thereof an additional as- 
sistant. This may be regarded as insufficient 
among the advocates of Closer Supervision. 
But it is much better to begin in this way and 
to develop a system, than to begin with one 
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that in many cases would be unwieldy and un- 
manageable. 

Provision is made for the school directors 
of any county, at their triennial convention, 
for electing a County Superintendent, to 
authorize the appointment of additional as- 
sistant superintendents. The appointment of 
all these assistants must be confirmed by the 
majority vote of the five officers of the School 
Directors’ Association of the county. This 
with the authority given to any school district 
to employ a supervising principal, or for two 
or more districts to join in employing one 
makes the system flexible enough to meet any 
case of need for more assistants than are pro- 
vided in the general law. This matter of 
supervision demands careful, earnest thought. 
Yea, the same is true of all school matters, for 
they represent what is best in our state! 

Our Commonwealth is rich in farms and 
mines—in her industries and her railroads, but 
richer still in her citizenship of to-day. And 
in her future citizenship—our Boys and 
Girls! Some friends of the mother of the 
Gracchi were showing to her their costly jew- 
els. She pointed to her sons, and said, “ These 
are my jewels.” Pennsylvania’s real jewels 
are the children being trained in our schools 
for citizenship. Intelligent, moral manhood 
and womanhood are better far than great 
wealth. We have both. We want both. 
But we must rate the moral and intellectual 
higher, and more to be sought after, than the 
material. Goldsmith has truly said: 

“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The schools of our rural communities have 
a school population larger than that of our. 
great cities, and they will give character to 
our Commonwealth. They are important in 
themselves, and are doubly so in relation to 
city life and work in view of the trend of 
population to these centers. They demand our 
wisest and best thought, for when the rural 
school is made as good as it ought to be, and 
gives the children the best that can be had, 
there is no better place on earth to prepare 
the Boys and Girls for their life-work than in 
the Country. 

And. Closer Supervision that is a ministry of 
help. It is a wise step on the way towards 
better things. 


THE SCHOOL CODE ON CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


Member: I think it would be well for us 
to consider that part of the new code re- 
garding closer supervision. Can the Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee present 
the code, part of it at least, for discussion? 

Mr. Lessig: Mr. Eastburn has consented 
to present it and we will be pleased to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Eastburn: I did not expect to be 
called upon to present this matter. It was 
only yesterday that I received a copy of 
this code, and as those who have examined 
it know, it is an exhaustive document, and 
takes a good deal of time to digest it. I 
would ask how many of the delegates here 
have read the entire code. Will those who 
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have read it please raise their hands? I 
see about half a dozen. We approach this 
question with a good deal of ignorance and 
as suggested by the Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, it may be advisable to 
read those portions of the code referring 
to this subject. 

Every county superintendent having more 
than 150 and not more than 300 teachers 
under his supervision shall have an assistant 
superintendent. Every county superintendent 
having more than 300 and not more than 500 
teachers under his supervision shall have two 
assistant superintendents. Every county super- 
intendent having more than 500 and not 
more than 800 teachers under his super- 
vision shall have three assistant super- 
intendents, and for each additional 400 teach- 
ers or fraction thereof under his supervision 
a county superintendent shall have an addi- 
tional assistant superintendent. And the 
school directors of any county at their trien- 
nial convention for electing a county superin- 
tendent may authorize the appointment of 
additional assistant superintendents to those 
herein provided for; provided, that no assist- 
ant county superintendent shall be appointed, 
as herein provided, before April, 1911. 

The superintendent of each county entitled 
to an assistant superintendent or assistant 
superintendents shall, within twenty days after 
receiving his commission, nominate to the five 
officers of the School Directors’ Association 
of the county the assistant superintendent or 
superintendents, who must have certificates of 
competency from the State Board of Educa- 
tion, said nominations to be appointments 
until the end of the county superintendent’s 
term of office when confirmed by a majority 
vote of the five officers of the directors’ asso- 
ciation of said county. The president and 
secretary of the School Directors’ Association 
shall certify to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction the names and post-office addresses 
of the assistant county superintendents thus 
appointed, and their salaries as fixed by the 
directors’ triennial convention, and such assist- 
ant county superintendents shall be commis- 
sioned by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as in the case of county super- 
intendents. Should the county superintendent 
and the officers of the School Directors’ As- 
sociation of any county fail to nominate and 
confirm the assistant superintendent or super- 
intendents for the county within thirty days 
after the county superintendent has received 
his commission the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall appoint such assistant super- 
intendent or superintendents. 

Any vacancy occurring in the position of 
assistant county superintendent shall be filled 
by the county superintendent and the officers 
of the School Directors’ Association in like 
manner as at the beginning of a term. 

Upon the written charges and recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent, or of the 
majority of the members of each of three 
school boards whose schools are under the 
jurisdiction of the county superintendent, as- 
sistant county superintendents of any county 
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may after a hearing be removed by the State 
Board of Education for the same causes and 
in like manner as a county superintendent is 
removed. 

The minimum salary of each assistant 
county superintendent shall be twelve hundred 
dollars ($1,200) per year, which shall be paid 
out by the state appropriation for public 
schools in such payments and manner as the 
county superintendents are paid. The salaries 
of additional assistant county superintendents, 
whose appointment may be authorized, as 
herein provided, shall be fixed by the triennial 
convention of school directors which provides 
for their appointment and, together with any 
additional salary granted by said convention 
to the required assistant county superinten- 
dents, shall be paid from the school appropria- 
tion apportioned among the several districts 
in said county under the supervision of the 
county superintendent before the same is dis- 
tributed. 

Every assistant county superintendent shall 
diligently visit the schools assigned him by the 
county superintendent and shall, under his 
direction, supervise and direct the work of the 
schools and see that each school is equal to 
the grade for which it was established, and 
that there is, as far as practicable, uniformity 
in the courses of studies of the several grades 
respectively, and shall, when so directed by 
the county superintendent, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, or a State Inspector of 
High Schools, direct or conduct examinations 
for promotion and graduation. He shall also 
inspect school property and see that the re- 
quirements of the law as to buildings, 
grounds, equipment and sanitary arrange- 
ments are fully observed and complied with. 
During the school terms and vacations he 
shall assist the county superintendent in his 
work, and perform such other duties in con- 
nection with the public schools of the county 
as may be assigned him by the county super- 
intendent. 

Assistant county superintendents shall each 
month make to each board of school directors 
in whose schools they have worked a written 
report and needed recommendations, and shall 
meet with boards of school directors for con- 
ference when they deem it necessary or are 
asked by the directors to do so. They shall 
also make each month a report and any needed 
recommendations to the county superintendent, 
including copies of their reports to boards of 
school directors, all of which shall be kept on 
file in the office of the county superintendent 
for not less than one year. J 

As you will observe, the code provides 
for the election of a certain number of as- 
sistant superintendents to aid the county 
officer in the proportion to the number of 
schools, so that I take it, if the code is 
adopted, it will be an interesting question 
to ascertain how far this matter of closer 
supervision of our rural schools can be ad- 
vanced through the attention of these as- 
sistant county superintendents. And sup- 
plemental to that, the code provides for 
supervising principals, as follows: 
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The Board of School Directors of any 
school district in this commonwealth may em- 
ploy a supervising principal of the public 
schools of said school district. No person 
shall be eligible as a supervising principal un- 
less he holds a teacher’s certificate valid in any 
part of this commonwealth. Supervising 
principals shall perform such duties as are re- 
quired in this act and by the boards of school 
directors. 

Two or more school districts may join in 
the employment of a supervising principal for 
the schools of said districts, his compensation 
to be paid and his duties prescribed by the 
several districts employing him. 

Mr. J. W. Elliot: I would like to ask, on 
account of the value of Mr. Ferguson’s 
paper, what disposition is to be made of it. 
Will it be published or not? 

Chairman: It will be published in full. 

Member: I would like to hear the chair- 
pin of this committee on this part of the 
code. 

Mr. Lessig: You are placing the com- 
mittee in an embarrassing position. If I 
were to discuss the merits or demerits of 
this particular phase of the code, I might 
voice either the opinion of the committee 
or my own individual feelings in the matter, 
and, when our report is presented, might 
be placed in the same dual position. The 
code simply states what provision or per- 
mission is given to the districts, and it 
cannot be misinterpreted. I think Profes- 
sor Houck said, “The powers of a school 
director are almost unlimited.” The code 
has not curtailed the powers of the Board. 
There is a danger of too much supervision. 
If you send an inspector to any particular 
place, unless he brings back a report to you, 
you may feel that he has not performed his 
duty. He is therefore apt to make criti- 
cisms which sometimes lead to the introduc- 
- of new things that may not be desir- 
able. 

Mr. Myers: I see that Superintendent 
Coughlin is here. As he is a member of 
the Commission, we would like to hear 
from him. 

Supt. Coughlin: Really it seems to me 
that I ought not to express any opinion. I 
would be glad to answer any question that 
would be of a more general kind, and 
would like to speak of the whole code 
rather than this special feature of it. If 
the gentleman will allow me that privilege, 
I will answer any questions that are put 
to me as clearly as I can. 

Mr. Given: In the duties assigned to the 
assistant county superintendent where the 
code says, “and shall, when so directed by 
the county superintendent, the superinten- 
dent of public instruction or a state inspec- 
tor of high schools, direct or conduct ex- 
aminations for promotion and graduation ” 
—does it mean for all the grades of our 
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public schools or merely for the eighth- 
grade examination? Is that to be done 
without the request or consent of the direc- 
tors? Can the county superintendent, the 
superintendent of public instruction or a 
state inspector of high schools authorize 
that examination to be held without the 
consent of the Directors? 

Mr. Coughlin: I think the intention of 
that Act is that the state superintendent 
of public instruction may direct the ex- 
amination of schools. The part that the 
state would be interested in is the town- 
ship high school. This means rural super- 
vision and pertains to the schools under 
the county superintendent. As a part of 
the duty of these district superintendents 
they shall conduct such examinations as 
the Board may direct in carrying out the 
course. The State Superintendent does 
not, as I understand it, direct the minor 
examinations, but when it comes to the 
township high school it is the business of 
the State Superintendent to know whether 
these schools are up to the standard that 
is claimed for them, and I think such ex- 
aminations would be under the direction 
of the State Superintendent, but the School 
Board would direct such forms of examina- 
tions for promotion, graduation, etc., as 
seem proper under its administration. 

Mr. Given: This then applies to the 
high schools and not to the lower grades. 
Does it include the eighth-grade entrance 
to the high school? Does it include all | 
high schools of the third class as divided 
here in the code? 

Mr. Coughlin: That seems to me the 
intention of the code, and the necessity 
of that is to place under the direct super- 
vision of the commonwealth such schools 
as the commonwealth is responsible for. 
But it does not assume that this Act pro- 
vides for taking out of the hands of the 
local authorities the entire matter of ex- 
aminations, etc. It is merely to make them 
more effective. 

Mr. Given: This higher supervision is 
for the purpose of greater efficiency to the 
schools? 

Mr. Coughlin: Yes, sir. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


ge first subject in the afternoon was 
the address by the President, H. W. 
Schick, of Reading. Mr. Schick, being in- 
troduced, read as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SCHICK. 


School Directors of Pennsylvania: 

It gives me great pleasure to greet you at 
this, the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Directors’ Department of the Pennsylvania 
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State Educational Association. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, I say, 
for we must not forget that we are a co-or- 
dinate branch of that association, and it be- 
comes our duty, as friends of education, to 
stand together under one general association. 
The president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association is urging closer unity of 
the several departments, and it seems to me 
only right that we should second his efforts 
by declaring allegiance to the parent body. 

In view of the very full programme pre- 
pared for this meeting, I feel that I ought to 
take up but little time. In fact, I feel that a 
formal address by a president, at the beginning 
of a meeting, reviewing in detail problems to 
be discussed during the meeting,.is hardly fair 
to the speakers, as it often leads to a diver- 
sion of the purpose of those who prepare the 
programme, 

We have come together at a time when the 
educational policy of Pennsylvania is in a fer- 
ment. Never since the inauguration of the 
public school system has the question of edu- 
cation been so widely discussed as at the 
present time. The two great problems that 
now confront us being the curriculum and 
school administration—what we shall teach in 
~ public schools, and how we shall govern 
them. 

In the first place, the question of what we 
shall teach in the public schools, or the course 
of study, is perhaps the more important, be- 
cause it affects the individual needs of all the 
school children of this commonwealth, while 
the question of school administration or 
school codes may affect only the ambition of 
a few men or the interest of a few communi- 
ties. 

The modern curriculum must differ from 
the curriculum framed by the founders of 
public school education. This is essential, 
since conditions of life have changed within 
a century. They have undergone a complete 
revolution. A half-century ago, only the in- 
tellectual side of education was necessary, 
since business transactions at that time were 
simple and manufacturing interests very 
crude. All that the children were required to 
learn was the three R’s, so that they might 
meét the simple duties of life as they pre- 
sented themselves from day to day. As the 
need of higher education became a necessity, 
the high school was established to prepare 
students for college. This was soon recog- 
nized as an important department of public 
school education; in fact, so popular has high 
school education become that. we are estab- 
lishing high schools in all parts of the rural 
districts. Again, as soon as our business re- 
lations became more complicated there arose 
the necessity for boys and girls in business, 
and the commercial department became a part 
of our public educational system. In conse- 
quence we are to-day training thousands upon 
thousands of pupils to enter the business 
world; in fact, so important is this phase of 
education that no community of any size will 
support a high school unless bookkeeping and 
other commercial branches are taught. As 
other activities of life became more complex 
it was given to the public schools to impart the 








knowledge of these activities. To-day the 
great question, especially in the larger cities, 
is, If we have fitted-our pupils for other vo- 
cational work, as I have indicated, ought we 
not fit them for the mechanical walks of life? 
Industrial life has become such an important 
part of the occupation of our people that I 
think the public school should, in a measure, 
prepare boys and girls for the daily work 
which they intend to pursue. In fact, I pre- 
dict that we are on the eve of a great edu- 
cational revolution; and that in a compara- 
tively short time boys and girls will go to 
school not with an indefinite object in view, 
as most of us have done, but with a definite 
purpose to learn to do something, and to take 
part in the world’s work. In other words, 
industrial education will take its place with 
the other departments of education, and in a 
decade or two people will accept it as com- 
placently as the other branches of study. 

In the second place, the question of admin- 
istration, or how we shall govern our schools, 
is an important one; yet I think we often 
over-emphasize it. We pick out an isolated case 
of mismanagement or wrong-doing and hold it 
up as the rule. I myself, believe that the 
great majority of school directors of Penn- 
sylvania are honest men, and are working for 
the best interests of their several communities. 
I do not believe that the majority are serving 
for self-interest, therefore, as I have said be- 
fore, I think that we have exaggerated our 
vices and minimized our virtues. You may 
have heard of the large Reading board of 
sixty-four members. You may have read of 
its sins of omission, as well as its sins of com- 
mission, yet I desire to say, as a member of 
that board, and as chairman of the auditing 
committee, that the transactions of the board 
are free from what in modern parlance we 
term the influence of graft; that its members 
are devoted to what they believe to be the best 
interest of their constituents, in spite of all 
you have read or heard to the contrary. 
Reading has a good school board, and we are 
doing progressive work. I take it that the 
same condition prevails in your various com- 
munities. Therefore I am not very enthusi- 
astic about the great reform to be affected by 
the new code. To be sure, it has its strong 
points; but on the contrary it has its weak 
points, and I trust that the members of this 
convention will feel free to express them- 
selves so that we may get the best possible 
school legislation. In my opinion, the com- 
mission exaggerates the value of a small 
board. I see no particular dishonesty or in- 
competency in numbers, as the commission 
seems to. A small board does not necessarily 
mean a competent or honest board, as the 
report seems to infer. In fact, if I started 
out to corrupt a board I should very much 
prefer a board of nine to one of sixty-four, 
and instead of depressing bookmen, and sup- 
ply men, I should think these gentlemen would 
feel elated that their labors are to be so much 
lessened. I see the politician walking piously 
to the polls and urging their followers not, 
under any circumstances, to think of politics 
when they are voting for school directors. 
Is this human nature? No, my fellow direc- 
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tors, the honesty and the competency of a 
school board does not depend on its numbers 
but upon the character of the community that 
elects them. If it is a demoralized commun- 
ity, whether it be large or small, it is likely to 
be of the same caliber. If it is a moral com- 
munity the school board will be such, whether 
large or small. 

I regret very much that the public should 
be so much impressed with the one feature in 
the school code, that treats with the reduc- 
tion of the number of members in a school 
board. I do not believe that any self-respect- 
ing member of any large school board regards 
this as a matter of any consequence, and sees 
instead the more objectionable features. He 
will see the damage in the section that makes 
the state board a purchaser of books and sup- 
plies, a feature that has been fought in many 
states, the people objecting and the book and 
supply houses supporting. I take it that the 
selection of text-books and supplies can be 
better controlled by the judgment of the local 
school boards, better understanding the needs 
of their communities, and the customs and 
habits of their people. Some will see danger 
in the power given to the boards to assess 
these high and undesirable tax amounts, 
which can be readily used to distress and 
annoy the tax-payer. They will see danger 
in the centralization of power bestowed, a 
menace to the public school system; which 
begins to threaten, as it takes our school 
properties and leaves to the people only the 
debt to protect. Our assets are taken from 
us, and the burden of extinguishing debt is 
left to the people. They will see danger and 
extravagance in the collection of taxes and 
the multiplicity of employees in a school dis- 
trict, at the expense of the tax-payer. These 
and many other features might be cited as ob- 
jectionable, and prompt the thought that there 
should be no haste in passing this bill; and, 
in fact, it should not be passed at all until 
those interested in the cause of education in 
this state, have had an opportunity to con- 
sider its multifarious features and have had 
an opportunity to express the opinion of their 
local boards whose judgment, in many in- 
stances, is ripe and mature. 

The whole matter should be laid before the 
people until another legislature is called in 
convention, and this is the opinion of many 
able thinkers in the state of Pennsylvania. I 
speak thus freely, not in a spirit of carping 
criticism, but, to express my honest view. If 
I am wrong, I am open to conviction. In like 
manner, my fellow directors, I wish you to 
speak so that the school laws that may be 
enacted this year will be for the best interests 
of the people of our great state. 

I thank you for the high honor you have 
conferred upon me in electing me president of 
this department. I have served in an official 
capacity in this association for five years, and 
I have enjoyed the work. In this time, I have 
observed much progress in educational affairs 
and, I feel certain, if we stand together, that 
the next five years will bring about still 
greater achievement. 

Lieut. Governor Robert Murphy was ex- 
pected to speak at this time, but was 





absent from the city. On motion the time 
was given to Prof. M. P. Wilson, of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, who 
spoke as follows: 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: 

I have been accorded the privilege of saying 
a few words with reference to a certain line 
of educational work which is going on for 
the state, being done in the city of Philadel- 
phia. This work is being done by the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum. Several years 
ago, it seemed to the Board of Directors of 
that institution, of which your honorable 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is a 
member, that it would be a good thing to 
circulate collections throughout the state 
which should illustrate the commerce and 
geography of the world. Certain collections 
have already been sent out, as some of you 
know. We prepared a collection which would 
illustrate the raw products which are in com- 
merce, not only with the objects themselves, 
but with photographs, maps of distribution, 
drawings and general information—a collec- 
tion which contained five or six hundred ob- 
jects; and more than twelve hundred of those 
collections have been sent out to the high 
schools throughout the state We are going 
on with that work, and have collections ready 
to send out to such schools as desire them. 
We have prepared collections of lantern slides, 
with a lecture with lanterns and all equipment 
to be sent together to such schools in the in- 
terior of the state, or to country schools that 
have no lanterns, and these lanterns with the 
slides and everything suitable for its use are 
sent out free to any school which chooses to 
apply for them. 

These lanterns and slides are being prepared 
on foreign countries. We have already taken 
up Japan, Philippine Islands, West India 
Islands and several other foreign countries. 
The slides are prepared, and the lecture has 
been written out, not that the teachers will 
follow them, but simply suggesting; and in 
the small rural schools where you cannot 
have a lantern, we furnish the lantern slides 
and notes and materials out of which the 
teacher, in an hour, can prepare whatever he - 
wishes to say. After examining the best lanterns 
that were made in Europe and this country, 
we have selected a very excellent lantern 
which runs with keresone, for anybody can 
handle that. If anybody applies for it in a 
town where they have electricity, we send a 
burner for electricity, either incandescent or 
arc burners. That is one point that I want 
to have given to the teachers throughout the 
rural: schools of the state—that from the 
Philadelphia Museum they can procure a 
dozen subjects at the present time. If they 
apply to us, we send them a little circular 
which shows what we have done, and send a 
schedule for them to answer questions so that 
we can make no mistake about the lighting 
appliances, 

The second thing I have to offer is this. 
It is a little difficult for the rural schools often 
to get material which will illustrate the com- 
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merce of the great state of Pennsylvania, or 
tthe commerce in all directions that goes out 
from the state of Pennsylvania all over the 
‘world. We prepared a little cabinet with 
fifteen or twenty drawers, and we put into 
that cabinet 150 things. They are put up so 
that any teacher can handle them and illus- 
trate the ordinary commercial material that 
makes the bulk of commerce in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and the bulk of export com- 
merce outside. 

We are preparing these collections under a 
state appropriation so that they cost the school 
nothing. They are being sent out to the rural 
schools as fast as we can make them. I be- 
lieve there are at least eighteen thousand such 
schools in the state of Pennsylvania, so that 
we cannot prepare the material that will cover 
the ground all at once. 

In one of these drawers there is cotton. 
Here is a little map giving the cotton distri- 
bution of the world. Here is a set of actual 
objects illustrating the flower of the cotton, 
the ordinary cotton plant with its leaves, the 
cotton bud unopened and opened, and the cot- 
ton seed. For the information which the 
teacher will want, here is a picture of the 
picking of cotton and the information is on 
the back of the photograph. Here is another 
—cotton baling and the information is on the 
back. Here is a picture of the cotton gin and 
cotton shipping. _ Outside of that, we have 
published and printed a book which gives a 
general discussion of raw products produced 
in the state of Pennsylvania. You will find 
coal mining, petroleum, wheat and all the 
products raised in the state of Pennsylvania 
in this book. This was considered so valuable 
that Heath & Company, of Boston, have finally 
taken it over. Here is a drawer filled with 
the actual cotton. It contains, first, a bunch 
of cotton, some seeds, cotton lintens, gin 
cotton, gin Sea Isle cotton, Peruvian cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, and celluloid. Here are six 
or eight pieces of cotton, showing the dif- 
ferent weaves of cotton. All the information 
9 = the backs of the photographs and in the 

ook. 

We have drawers containing other things 
in the'same manner. I want you to look over 
these different objects and see what you think 
of them. We want to scatter them over the 
state. They are of the greatest aid to the 
primary teacher and those of higher grades. 
We are doing this work now under an appro- 
priation from the state of Pennsylvania, 
although we started it without any appropria- 
tion. If you desire to have these in your 
school you should bring your influence to bear 
on the Legislature of the state. I would like 
you to write to the Museum criticizing it, or 
commending it, or saying what you think of 
it, and as fast as we can we will supply the 
schools all over the state with these collections. 

An address by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Chairman of the Educational Commis- 
sion followed upon the retardation of chil- 
dren in the grades, and to correct mis- 
apprehension and give a better knowledge 
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of thé provisions of the proposed Educa- 

tional Code. 

DR. SCHAEFFER ON RETARDATION IN THE 
GRADES AND THE NEW CODE. 


I do not blame anybody for having incorrect 
notions about the proposed school code, be- 
cause it has been somewhat difficult to get 
copies. I have exhausted all the patience of 
the people connected with the Legislature, 
from the Speaker on down to the members, 
trying to get copies. And I want to throw 
a hint: If any of you wish copies of the code, 
go after the member from your county. It 
is the members of the House and Senate that 
can still get copies, and will get them until 
the supply is exhausted. In about a week, 
the School Department will have about three 
thousand copies to send out to the directors of 
the state. Because the copies are hard to get 
hold of, I do not blame anybody for having 
an incorrect notion about this code. I want 
to correct two statements made here this 
afternoon. The State Board of Education 
does not purchase books for the schools of 
Pennsylvania. I will refer to that this even- 
ing. The proposed code does not increase the 
taxing power of any board of directors any- 
where in the state of Pennsylvania. 

Now I turn to a topic, which, next to the 
adoption of the code, strikes me as the most 
important for this body of directors to con- 
sider. Some time ago, a teacher of Phila- 
delphia said to himself, “If there are eight 
grades below the high school, and four grades 
in the high school, or four years, the child 
entering school at six, should be in the second 
grade at seven, in the third grade at eight, 
should enter the high school at fourteen and 
graduate from the high school at eighteen.” 
But when he began to go through the schools 
of Philadelphia, he found in the first grade 
more than twenty per cent. of the children 
above the normal age. When he came to the 
second grade, more than thirty per cent. were 
above the normal age. By the time he got to 
the fourth and fifth grades, the percentage of 
those above the normal age had risen to over 
forty per cent. Immediately the wags began to 
get in their work. They began to offer the 
explanation, in their own facetious way. One 
of them said, “ Philadelphia is proverbially 
slow and that accounts for the slow progress 
through the grades.” Another said, “ When 
a boy in New York asked, ‘ What river runs 
through Philadelphia,” the lad replied, ‘In 
Philadelphia, nothing ever runs.” And when 
the Philadelphian traveling in Boston asked 
the policeman why they had laid out the 
streets of Boston so crooked, he replied, 
“ After Boston is as dead as Philadelphia, we 
will lay them out. straight enough.” The 
largest contingent in the membership of the 
Ananias Club has come from those who are in 
the habit of vilifying the City of Philadelphia. 

The next thing I want to say is that the 
funny story or the witticism very often draws 
attention away from an ugly fact. But the 
funny remark does not explain away the fact 
that, when the Philadelphia teacher began to 
investigate other places, he found in one of 
our principal cities, where they boast of their 
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close grading, that more than fifty per cent. of 
the children in the grades had lost more than 
a year in passing from grade to grade. 
Twenty-seven per cent. of all the children had 
lost two years or more in passing from grade 
to grade, fully ten per cent. had lost three 
years or more in passing from grade to grade, 
and more than three per cent. of all the pupils 
in those schools had lost four years or more 
in passing through the grades. 

The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is now collecting statistics from all parts 
of the country in order to ascertain the ex- 
tent of this retardation of pupils as they pass 
from grade to grade in our American schools. 
When the foreigner visits the American 
schools and looks over our courses of study 
and asks for the age of graduation, he shakes 
his head and exclaims “Too much time,” 
“Too much time!” What does he mean? 
In America, if a boy passes normally from 
grade to grade, where there are eight grades 
before the highschool and four years in it, 
entering school at six, he enteres the high 
school at fourteen and he graduates from the 
high school and is ready for the college at 
eighteen, and is ready for the professional 
school at twenty-two. How is it with his 
brother who attends school in Germany? 


That brother goes into a school that covers 
three years, then he goes to the middle school 
covering nine years and that brother entering 
school at six, is ready for professional study 
at a university at twenty—two years earlier 
than his American brother begins professional 
study if he goes through college. 


No wonder 
the visitor from Germany asks, “Where is 
this loss of time?” and he exclaims, “Too 
much time lost in going through your 
schools!” I am one of those men who, be- 
cause he saw Germany in his younger days, 
does not believe that things should be copied 
from Germany or any other European country, 
without careful question and examination. 
In spite of this retardation of pupils, I want to 
say in passing, I would not trade off the free 
American public school for the free schools 
(Volkschule) of Germany. The boy who goes 
through the free public school of Germany, 
when he gets to the end of his free school 
career at fourteen, finds the doors of the uni- 
versity locked against him, and there is not 
one probably in ten thousand who passes 
through the free public school and gets into 
the university. The American public school 
on the other hand, aims to construct a ladder 
stretching from the gutter upwards, on which 
the boy or girl who has the strength to climb 
may rise through the high school into the 
college and into the university; and in that 
way, from the free public school enter the 
portals of any one of the twenty-one learned 
professions; and yet it may be worth while 
for us to see what we can learn from this 
German custom of getting their students ready 
for the university. It is certainly worth while 
in an assemblage of this sort, to ask the ques- 
tion why so many pupils get above the nor- 
mal age in passing from grade to grade. __ 

First, a word about the way the boy gets 
into the university in Germany. If the parents 
know that they have the money to pay the 
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tuition in the high school, they send their boy 
to a special school covering three years. At 
the age of nine, that bov enters the middle 
school, or as we would call it, the high school, 
and that boy at nine, begins his work in the 
so-called high school. What sort of work 
does he do? In that period which is the 
golden period for learning language, the 
period before twelve, that boy starts his Latin, 
if he is to go in that direction, or if he is to 
be a merchant, he starts his foreign languages. 
He learns his languages in the period when it 
is easy for a human being to learn another 
language and the puzzling questions in mathe- 
matics are postponed until the verbal memory 
steps to the rear and the understanding be- 
gins to assert itself. Mr. Pritchard has 
made the statement that the schools of Ger- 
many spend about seventy-five per cent. less 
time on arithmetic and algebra than we spend 
and turn out a better product. My own ex- 
perience would lead me to say that that is an 
over-statement of the truth, and yet it may be 
worth while to ask ourselves, whether in our 
American scheme we are not forcing the 
studies that appeal to the understanding upon 
childhood before the understanding is ripe, 
and whether by our American system, we are 
not postponing the study of language until 
the golden period for studying languages has 
forever passed away. 

If I were discussing the preparation of 
students for colleges, I would devote the rest 
of the period to that point, but this is what I 
wish to draw attention to. Here in Pennsyl- 
vania, you can hear probably twenty-five dif- 
ferent languages upon the various play 
grounds of our schools. Our state expects . 
that before the pupil goes to work, he shall 
learn to read and write the English language 
intelligently, and the question arises whether 
we have been sacrificing pupils upon the altar 
of curriculum. The question arises whether 
we should have emphasized the study of 
English as we have never emphasized it dur- 
ing those golden years for the study of foreign 
languages. It strikes me that this is the first 
great point of departure for us to make in 
the future curriculum of this Commonwealth, 
but it does not fully explain why pupils are 
retarded as they pass from grade to grade. 
Usually the story of Adam and Eve repeats 
itself. When Adam was taken to task for 
his sins, he put the blame on Eve, and when 
Eve was taken to task, she threw the blame 
on the serpent. In the modern business 
world, if a business man misses an engage- 
ment, he throws the blame on the chaffeur, 
the man who manages his automobile; and if 
the chaffeur is taken to task, he puts the blame 
on the rubber tire, which looks like a great 
big serpent wound around the wheel of the 
machine. But where is the serpent in the 
school system? Every teacher above shifts 
the blame upon somebody else, and finally 
when the blame cannot be shifted any fur- 
there, it rests upon the primary teacher, some- 
times upon the kindergarden. I would like 
the average teacher to change totally his point 
of view, and I would like the whole body of 
Directors to help in this change of the point 
of view. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
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I attended the Rhode Island Institution of 
Instruction a few years ago, when a professor 
from Brown University read one specimen of 
defective English after another. He drew the 
conclusion that English must be very poorly 
taught in the high schools and in the prepara- 
tory schools. Some one who was evidently 
familiar with Brown University at that time, 
arose and asked from what class these speci- 
mens of English had been selected. The pro- 
fessor replied, “From the sophomore class,” 
whereupon, the inquirer said, “ Do these speci- 
mens not reflect quite as much upon the teach- 
ing of English in the freshman class at your 
Brown University as upon the high schools 
and preparatory schools? The professor was 
silent. It never had occurred to him that 
blame might attach to his own department in 
the university, but he shoved it down on those 
below. 

Every teacher in the grades, every teacher 
in the high school is afraid of the criticism 
of those above. Not long ago, the principal 
of a high school in New England came to one 
of my book agent friends—and I want to say 
for the book agent, that his head is usually 
full of good, sound common-sense—and said, 
“Can’t you help me to become a high school 
principal in New York City?” The book 
agent said, “What can I urge for you?” 
The man replied, “ For many years every stu- 
dent from our high school has entered Har- 
vard University, without conditions.” The 
book agent exlaimed, “The hot place will 
freeze over before I recommend you to be 
principal of a high school.” You may be 
sure the Yankee school-master was astonished. 
He asked for an explanation and the book 
agent replied, “I can’t help thinking of the 
poor boys who have been deprived of an edu- 
cation at Harvard because you could not get 
them ready to enter Harvard without condi- 
tions.” 

The high school teacher is afraid of the 
criticism of those in the university, and the 
grade teacher is afraid of the criticism of 
those in the high school. All through the 
grades, the average teacher seems to be afraid 
that somebody above will criticize the work 
below, if perchance a pupil is promoted who 
fails to get along perfectly well. Instead of 
being afraid of those above let us turn our 
eyes the other way. Let us see whether the 
pupil who come to us cannot be kept up in the 
grades so that the pupil shall not lose a year, 
two years, in passing from grade to grade. 

I do not wish to go into a lengthy discussion 
of the curriculum. If the new code should 
become law, the Department at Harrisburg 
wil be authorized to prescribe the curriculum 
for the elementary grades. Up to this time 
that authority has been vested in school 
boards and it has been made the duty of the 
county superintendent to work towards uni- 
formity in this line. As a consequence, we 
have about as many standards as there are 
counties in the State of Pennsylvania, but I 
would like to draw your attention to another 
aspect of this question. 

Is not the system of substitutes largely 
responsible for this retardation of pupils in 
most of our cities? If the regular teacher is 





absent, some inexperienced teacher takes 
charge of the school and by the time the 
regular teacher returns, the school has gone 
al to pieces and the children have lost their 
valuable time. I know cities where the sub- 
stitute teachers are the most skilled and the 
best-paid teachers in the entire corps, so that 
if the regular teacher is absent a more skillful 
teacher takes the place. The school does not 
go all to pieces until the regular teacher re- 
turns; on the contrary, the school is in better 
shape by the time the regular teacher returns. 
When these substitute teachers are not busy, 
they gather in little rooms the pupils who are 
not able to keep up with their classes and by 
special drill and by individual attention, the 
pupil that is in danger of being retarded is 
helped to keep up with the class, and when 
up with the average returns to recite with 
the others. Assuredly that is a saving of 
valuable time for the child. By the retarda- 
tion of pupils as it takes place from grade 
to grade, what talent are we not wasting! 
and how many pupils are we not disgusting 
with the school curriculum and driving them 
out of the school room! 

There is one other point of view I am 
anxious to have the Directors take. I would 
probably not venture to touch upon it, if all 
the persons in this audience had heard the 
illuminating lecture upon medical inspection, 
that was delivered here this week—one of 
the sanest, most helpful speeches I have ever 
listened to I would like to force home a fact 
or two. In the state of Massachusetts, the 
last report says that over 450,000 children were 
examined for the purpose of finding out 
whether they have any defects of the eye, 
the ear, or any defects in the nasal passages, 
like adenoid growths. Out of the 450,000 
children examined, it was found that over 
26 per cent. have defective eyesight. How 
can a child with defective eyes keep up with 
the grades from year to year? It was found 
that over 6 per cent. of those 450,000 children 
have defective ears. It was found that quite 
a number of children fall behind in their 


. classes because their breathing through the 


nasal passages is obstructed. There is not a 
sufficient supply of pure air to the lungs and 
that means a lack of sufficiently oxygenized 
blood for the brain. When the obstructions 
in the nasal passages are removed, the child’s 
face brightens, it begins to wake up, and 
usually is promoted with its classmates. 

The curious thing about defects of hearing 
is that these defects are seldom suspected by 
the child, or by the teacher, or by the parents. 
The report comes from Paris, where for a 
number of years they have had medical in- 
spection, that the parents and the teachers 
are astounded at their own ignorance of their 
pupils. I read the other day about a boy 
who was punished for being inattentive and 
stubborn and who was found to be unable to 
hear on one side of the head. He did not 
understand the commands of the teacher and 
did not catch many of the explanations. A 
good many of these troubles in the middle 
ear can be removed and the child can be given 
a fair chance in going through school. An 
aurist in the city of Reading said, whenever 
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people come to him complaining about their 
ears, he insists upon examining both ears and 
they always tell him there is nothing wrong 
with that ear, which is the worst ear. People 
only find out their defects of hearing when 
their good ear begins to fail. Another gentle- 
man in Reading told me that when he had 
passed the age of fifty, an accident brought 
to his attention the fact that he couldn’t see 
very well out of one eye, which he had never 
known. When he stated the fact at the 
dinner table, one of his boys exclaimed, 
“Father, I have known that for many years, 
for whenever I was out in the evening con- 
trary to orders and passed you on the one 
side, I never was caught, but when I passed 
you on the other side, you always got me.” 

This illustrates what exists in the schools 
everywhere without being suspected by either 
teacher, or child, or the parent. You ask 
“What remedy do you propose?” I 
answer, “study the proposed new code.” 
The proposed new code will secure justice for 
the child. It will provide medical inspection 
all over this commonwealth. Where a city 
like Philadelphia or Harrisburg takes up 
medical inspection, there will be no interfer- 
ence with that work, but if some rural dis- 
trict feels unable to take up medical inspection, 
the medical inspector representing the state, 
working under directions from Harrisburg, 
will attend to the medical inspection of the 
rural school and there is money enough at the 
disposal of the State Department of Health 
to attend to this medical inspection in every 
rural school throughout the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The best asset of this Commonwealth is the 
child. The new code has been constructed 
with an eye to the welfare and highest inter- 
est of the child. It is from that point of 
view that I would like you to study this code. 
The men who made the code do not claim in- 
fallibility, but I claim for them justice, as 
well as justice for the child. And it seems 
to me that people who have not read the code 
understandingly should not pretend to criticize 
it, and raise prejudice against it, for fear that 
somebody may be moved out of the office of 
school director. 


HOW A DIRECTOR MAY MAKE THE SCHOOLS 
MORE EFFICIENT 


was the subject of the following paper, 
read by Mr. James L. King, of Homestead: 
The state, having wisely provided for an 
educational system far reaching in its provis- 
ions; compulsory as to attendance of pupils; 
as to the training of teachers; as to providing 
sanitary buildings; and lastly as to a director- 
ate; we directors are here, as part of that 
system, to discuss, to criticize, to reason, and 
to reflect; to bring out from each other the 
best our experience has taught us, and the 
best that the experience of others has taught 
us; all to the end that the public schools of 
the state shall progress and be made more 
efficient in the work they alone can do. 
From numerous educational sources comes 
the criticism that the schools are not doing 
the work expected of them and for which 
they were organized—that we are lacking in 





much that makes for the training and prepa- 
ration of’ the pupil when he shall be called 
upon to take his place in the world and to 
help to do the world’s work. Critics say of 
us that we have been experimenting rather 
than educating; that we are trying to teach a 
“little of everything” and instead of so doing, 
we are not teaching “anything of anything ”; 
and that we have missed the meaning of edu- 
cation. If these criticisms are all well 
founded, our educational leaders, as well as 
our directors, have much work to do. It is 
easy to find fault—not difficult to tear down, 
but far more difficult to build‘up. The whole 
system of education, its relation to the state, 
the family and the child, has been an evolu- 
tionary process, and in this formative process, 
we have necessarily made experimental mis- 
takes. 

Evolving everything from the “three R’s” 
up to the border line of the college, and add- 
ing to these essentials manual training and 
domestic science, we feel perhaps that criti- 
cism should be expected not to overwhelm us, 
but to keep us firmly and truly to the great 
duty we have undertaken, of preparing our 
boys and girls for a complete, well-rounded 
life. The criticism that our present system is 
not “working out” is, I think, too severe. 
Simple and not faultless as our schools have 
been in the past, yet they have brought out a 
citizenship whose intelligence has_ settled 
rightly questions affecting our social relations, 
has increased our material prosperity from 
field and factory, and has given to us men 
and women of wonderful inventiveness, and 
above all, has been the means of enriching 


our nation with a cultured people full of- 


scientific, literary and moral excellence. 

The present struggle upward from the evils 
that spring from bad municipal government, 
the arousing of the public conscience to see 
and to do the right, the struggle against cor- 
rupt and unjust corporations with their con- 
tempt for the laws, the altruistic spirit that is 
abroad in the land, is the fruit of our public 
school teaching and training. The divine dis- 
content for a fuller life, for a more complete 
living has come out from the public schools 
of the past; from the child of the schools of 
years gone by, and he has from his knowledge 
and training and energy, produced the present 
complex life and its numerous problems, com- 
mercial, social and economic which will re- 
quire the rarest judgment to settle. As the 
school of the past has been true :to all de- 
manded by it, we shall expect of the school of 
the present, a womanhood and manhood pre- 
pared to reason and to give judgment on mo- 
mentous questions that will of necessity arise 
in the future through our complex civilization. 
We have faith that the school will, by its 
teachings, direct the future citizenship to 
settle these questions aright. 

How then shall directors continue the good 
work of the past, and help the schools to 
greater efficiency? If the criticisms offered 
against our public schools are true, or only 
true in part, they are serious enough for us, 
as directors, to insist that our leaders in edu- 
cational affairs take up such reflections and 
examine them closely, and if faults are found 
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that can be remedied, defects that can be over- 
come, and should be corrected, let us, as 
_ directors, relying on the wisdom and experi- 
ence of those competent to judge, abide by 
their recommendations and assist them by 
every means in our power to bring to pass 
any needed reforms. 

If taking from our course of'study any part 
of it, or if adding to it, be of any benefit to 
the pupil, let us do so; if by cutting down in 
branches where memory is a strong factor be 
of any benefit to the student, let us cut down; 
if we wish to increase those studies that make 
for strengthening of the powers of thought, 
let us increase them. But the director who 
wants efficiency will insist, in all that is done, 
that the child and his individuality, the thing 
that is best for him, and that shall tend to 
his most efficient mental development—how 
he shall be trained to become a complete man 
with a knowledge of his powers—this and this 
only shall be the dominating thought. It has 
been said, “ With all our educating we have in- 
structed nobody, and with all our instruction 
we have educated nobody.” A strong asser- 
tion—but if there is only a little truth in the 
statement, let us proceed at once to make the 
necessary reforms. Let us see to it, however, 
that only the trained school people do the 
cutting and the pruning from our course of 
study. Let us, as directors, uphold them in a 
wise course, thus rendering our schools more 
efficient. 

The question of how best to deal with ner- 
vous, defective and backward children is a 
subject of thought and discussion wherever 
educators meet. The number of such chil- 
dren is very great—some of them are in every 
school-room. On account of their physical 
condition they are unable to study or to sus- 
tain any continuous mental strain, and instead 
of the school being of use to them and bring- 
ing out their latent powers, it rather empha- 
sizes their dullness. Pushed often from grade 
to grade, and failing in each, unequal to their 
tasks and problems, discouraged by being 
called “ dunce,” weakened in their moral fiber, 
they leave the school that should have been to 
them a kind parent, to go out and join the 
ranks of human failures or, perhaps worse, to 
become criminals. 

If directors were willing to have medical 
inspection, we could in almost every instance 
where dullness is apparent, discover its cause; 
and if adenoids, diseases of the eye, the ear, 
or any other ailment, which retards the mental 
or the physical growth of the child, these ail- 
ments could: be properly treated and the pupil 
brought to a normal condition of health. 
Medical inspection of school pupils is con- 
sidered by some as an infringement of pa- 
rental rights; but where we are confronted by 
negligent and unobserving, as well as careless, 
parents and guardians, the state owes a duty 
to the child. When we compel him to accept 
an education, should the state not also see to 
it that he is in the proper physical condition 
to receive and to profit by it? If the direc- 
tors are willing to go still further in the 
matter of taking care of the pupil who is 
backward, who retards the class—in justice 
then to his fellow-pupils and to his teacher, 





let us take these backward pupils and seques- 
trate them, put them in care of specially- 
trained teachers, who having the paternal 
feeling as well as strong teaching ability, 
would soon bring them out from their dull 
and backward selves. 

It is the temporarily atypical child who 
needs our special care, and as such children 
are in every school, the efficiency of the school 
is thereby retarded. If such pupils go out 
from us untaught, mentally, physically, and 
morally weak, liable to all the perils that seek 
and surround a frail nature, because we have 
not given them the required special attention, 
we have increased individual misery and 
added more danger to society, as well as 
caused a loss to the state of valuable assets. 
As directors let us stand for medical inspec- 
tion and special teachers,‘and great good will 
come of it. 

In this problem of efficiency, the number of 
pupils to be taught by each teacher is a ques- 
tion that should engage our earnest attention. 
To govern and discipline, to teach intelli- 
gently, to educate pupils in the true meaning 
of the word, so that this mental and moral 
training shall become part, indeed all, of each 
pupil; so that they shall go through life 
buoyed up with it; so that it shall be a re- 
serve to be drawn upon, that it shall be con- 
tinuous in richness and productiveness—is a 
wonderful and splendid service to render. 
Can any teacher, however richly endowed with 
all the educational power that makes for 
sympathy and intelligence, however filled with 
the spirit of duty and of love towards the 
child, come up to this ideal of what a teacher 
should do for the pupils entrusted to his care 
—with from forty to fifty pupils crowded into 
a room? It cannot be expected that satisfac- 
tory results, much less efficiency, can be ob- 
tained by any teacher under such conditions, 
The line must be drawn under forty pupils to 
the teacher before each individual scholar 
can be given that attention which he neces- 
sarily requires for a fuller development of 
his own powers. 

’The teacher should know thoroughly each 
particular pupil, he should be studied care- 
fully and closely so that, with the least 
trouble, results can be secured in his mental 
and moral development. Fewer pupils to each 
teacher will help to this desirable end; for 
time must be given the teacher if the pupils 
are to be aided in their mental development, 
their self-expansion, their preparation for the 
activities of the larger world, and the fitting 
of them for a political and a social environ- 
ment, 

May I assert that the efficiency of our 
schools may be maintained, improved and 
kept to a high standard, if we directors ab- 
stain altogether from the selecting of teach- 
ers. That the selection of a good teacher is 
perhaps the greatest obligation resting upon a 
board of education is, I think, true. That 
this duty when it devolves upon us should 
call for our careful and best judgment is self- 


evident; for without the competent teacher - 


fitted and trained to direct and inspire the 
mind of the child, all other work of a board 


of education is in vain. For the child we- 
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rear and build the entire school system. The 
teacher is nearest the child. The selection of 
this teacher we should leave entirely to the 
trained mind of the superintendent or princi- 
pal, and elect on his recommendation; for 
being true to his school and his calling, he 
will always select the best. This selecting of 
a teacher does not take away or curtail the 
prerogative of a Director, who having no ac- 
tual experience in school work and knowing 
that a certificate does not always insure teach- 
ing power, can always select on the recom- 
mendation of his superintendent or principal, 
feeling that he has been true to the great 
duty entrusted to him. ‘ 

As directors, we have control and authority 
over the schools of our respective districts. 
Our duties are clearly defined by the school 
laws. When, in the exercise of these duties, 
we fulfill all their provisions, we do well, and 
must be considered good directors. But if we 
simply obey the laws as laid down without 
interpreting their spirit, we are missing our 
opportunity. We can, for example, purchase 
enough ground to contain the school house we 
purpose building, leaving the pupils destitute 
of a: play-ground. There the letter of the 
law would be fulfilled but the observance of 
the true spirit of the law would be wholly 
wanting. For the spirit of the law takes into 
account the child-nature, and seeks to provide 
opportunity for the child, in play, to find an 
outlet for its self-expression, where it may 
learn the meaning of voluntary co-operation, 
necessary to be learned if it is to assist in the 
world’s work. Might not the true educational 
spirit give to the children the use of such 
play-grounds at all seasonable times, and es- 
pecially during the long summer vacation? 
Would it not be willing to go still further 
making the school the social, the recreational 
and the intellectual center of the community? 

A building may also be erected in strict 
compliance with the law and yet be neither 
well heated, well lighted, nor well ventilated. 
It may have an exterior architecturally unin- 
spiring, an interior the decoration of which, 
may be without harmony and, worse still, it 
may not properly reflect the light on the stu- 
dent’s work. Again the letter of the law 
would be fulfilled, but the spirit remains un- 
fulfilled. The spirit of the law calls for a 
building, the exterior of which shall be at- 
tractive in its simplicity and dignity of de- 
sign,‘and the interior, from its furnishings and 
conveniences, a help and an inspiration to both 
the pupils and the teachers. wa, 

Let the directors stand for the spirit of the 
law and for the broadest and best interpreta- 
tion of it; especially in all material things 
which contribute to the educational advance 
and efficiency of every sort. Beneficial results 
must soon follow. For as modern education 
aims to awaken the mind, the soul, appeals to 
the pupils’ interests and activities, arouses and 
inspires his creative faculties, so should all 
material things in and about the school, the 
grounds, the building itself, be made to min- 
ister to and to stimulate the mentality of the 
pupils. There is one duty of a director which 
he can leave to others, if he denies the effi- 
ciency of the school maintained, and that the 
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purely educational side of the work. He 
should without hesitation leave to his super- 
intendent the full care and direction of the 
school, the management and general super- 
vision of his teachers, as well as the placing 
of them in grades where they are fitted to do: 
their best work. These high duties should be 
left to the enlightened professional educator, 
who, with a broad knowledge of the theory 
and practice of education, and with a deep 
sense of what he owes to the child, should be 
depended upon to place his schools upon a 
thoroughly educational basis; arranging a 
wise and beneficial course of study as well as. 
selecting the necessary text-books for the 
same. 

The training and experience of an able and’ 
conscientious superintendent give weight to: 
his opinions and decisions. His judgment in 
many things should be better than that of the 
directors, by whom he is employed, who, 
knowing little of actual school work, nor hav- 
ing any practical experience in it, could not be 
expected to arrive at very correct conclusions. 
as to school management. Let us leave him 
then to be the practical head of our schools. Let 
use leave to him their educational manage- 
ment. 

All that is written in this paper you have 
heard before. It is difficult to put forth an 
educational idea or reform that has not been 
spoken of, and dwelt upon by our thoughful 
school men, whose whole mentality is being 
used in the service of the child. This paper 
simply emphasizes and, in its reiteration, again 
calls attention to some work that directors 
may do. As the public school is the most im- 
portant function of a municipality, there is 
an obligation resting upon us, as directors of 
that great function, that our duties shall be 
faithfully attended to, that our work shall 
be well done. For whether the future citizen 
shall be of use to himself and society or not, 
depends upon the efficiency of the schools 
under our control. Let us so act in our official 
capacity that what we do may be done for the 
good of the child. That the training, the 
discipline and the education of our boys and 
girls shall have for its aim and end, not alone 
those studies which lead to material gain,— 
these are necessary—but those also that make 
for civic betterment and a moral uplift, for 
the development of character, for that high 
type of citizenship that loves honesty and 
truth, that will be of service to their kind 
and to their country. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

The following committees were an- 
nounced by the Chair: 

Necrology: Rev. George Widdowson, 
Chester; C. B. Franks, Fayette; and Peter 
Gerhart, Wernersville. 

Nominations: Dr. F. R. Stottler, Alle- 
gheny; Hon. H. E. Crilly, Lehigh; Isaac 
Garrett, Delaware ; Franklin Smedley, Phila- 
delphia; and S. M. Goodyear, Cumberland. 

Resolutions: Hugh B. Eastburn, Doyles- 
town; I. G. Romich, Pottstown; F. J. Jen- 
nings, Scranton; J. M. Lindsay, Allegheny ; 
and Milton Bickhart, Lancaster. 
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Mr. Lykens: I would like to hear Mr. 
King’s paper discussed. To me it is an 
important question, “ How a Director may 
make the schools more efficient.” If the 
gentlemen here would take some interest 
in that question, perhaps it would be better 
for us than if we listened to some other 
things. We have so many theories, so 
many things advanced that we can take 
to our homes and make useful to us. But 
we don’t practice what we hear at these 
meetings. If we, as directors, would visit 
our schools, and give such attention to 
them as we should, we could increase their 
efficiency. This would mean practical re- 
sult, and would be better than to discuss 
theories we cannot put into practice. I 
know many directors who never visit a 
school unless there is some trouble there. 
Then they go to look for the difficulties, 
and not for the good things in the school. 
I think we can make our schools better if 
we visit them with the intention of help- 
ing the teachers. Too many teachers are 
down-hearted. They are oppressed by the 
weight of responsibility and unsatisfactory 
results. We don’t give them the support 
we could by going into their schools once 
in a while and saying a kind word to them. 
Most of us upon hearing of some trouble 
say, “ We hear you had this difficulty, and 
we want you to remedy it.” Instead, we 
ought to do what we can to help. I think 
we should give our teachers a more helping 
hand, more of an uplift when the oppor- 
tunity comes in our way. We would all 
get into the way of feeling we are a part 
of the school, if we could do something 
for it. 

Mr. Hicks: It has always been a quandary 
to me how many directors expect to make 
their schools efficient when they don’t know 
anything about them. And how are they 
going to find out unless they go to see 
them? In Huntingdon County it may be 
different, but in two or three counties which 
I have visited I find the same thing. So 
many directors don’t direct. They can’t 
direct unless they know something about 
the schools, and they can’t find out unless 
they go to see them. This is a great 
stumbling-block in our school system—the 
directors don’t direct. We could all be 
useful as directors if we would familiarize 
ourselves with the school, not to criticize 
the teacher, but to encourage her and the 
children, and, to find out how they are 
getting along. The directors everywhere 
should become more familiar with their 
schools. If they don’t want to do this 
they should drop out and let others take 
their places who will do it. 

Mr. Troy: I want to say “amen” to 
what these gentlemen have said. Since 
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I have been on the board, I have always 
spent half-a-day with each teacher in our 
borough schools. There is no better way 
to uplift the directors, or to help the teach- 
ers. In this way I have come into close 
touch with teachers, have learned where 
they needed help, and have been able to 
help them. Every director in every board 
should spend some time with the teachers, 
not in a spirit of criticism but to identify 
himself with the educational work and, in 
every way possible, to co-operate with them 
for the benefit of the schools. I believe 
that the schools in Troy borough are con- 
siderably better for the attitude which the 
directors in our borough have to them. 
Mr. Colesberry: The gentleman from 
Huntingdon has said that directors should 
direct. In Philadelphia, in the Board of 
Education to which I belong, we went to 
Huntingdon County and we got a pretty 
good director—Dr. Brumbaugh. We had 
a girl from that county teaching in the 
public schools of Philadelphia and she was 
one of the best teachers I had—and she 
married a man of money. I don’t know 
how much we may be indebted to Hunting- 
don for it, but I do know this one fact 
that there is not a school district in Penn- 
sylvania, or any other state, or in Europe, 
Asia or Africa, that is better managed than 
the First School District of Pennsylvania— 
thanks to Huntingdon County! If there is 
any director of any public school or bor- 
ough in the state of Pennsylvania that don’t 
direct, let him stand up and hold up his 
hand. There are no gentlemen here who 
do not do all the directing that is required 
to make the schools in their districts a 
success. Just think of that! A body of 
three hundred or four hundred men, and 
they all say they do direct! 
- Member:I wish to say a word in regard 
to the paper that Mr. King read. I heartily 
agree with him in this one point, as well 
as in others—the board of directors should 
try to fulfill the law in its spirit. Let me 
cite an instance to illustrate what I am 
trying to get at at this time. While I feel 
that our school board is not fulfilling the 
school law according to the letter—and we 
have been censured for it—still I claim 
that we are fulfilling it in the spirit, and 
that is in regard to sending our children 
to high school.. The laws of the state, as 
I understand, make no provision whereby 
we can send our children from the country 
into the city. Our nearest high school is 
a borough school. They charge us $76 a 
year tuition, and they do not have the 
facilities for teaching the children as they 
have in the Allegheny High School. They 
have there a school superior in every way 
to that in the adjoining borough. We can 
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have our children go there for $75 per 
year one month longer than to the other 
place and for $1 less. The dollar more or 
less does not figure in this. But we claim 
that it is for the best interests of the school 
if we can make arrangement with the Alle- 
gheny High School that our children should 
go to Allegheny. This we have done, by 
agreement between our board and the pro- 
fessor at the high school. I don’t feel that 
we are violating the law. I think we are 
getting more for our children for less 
money, but there are always people in every 
district who must find fault. We have been 
roundly censured for paying out money in 
an “illegal” way to the Allegheny High 
School. If we are wrong, I would like to 
know it, I simply claim that we are fulfill- 
ing the law in the spirit, if not the letter. 
Member: I am a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee and I wish to say that 
Dr. Schaeffer is going to talk on the school 
code this evening, and it would be well to 
postpone the report on that until the first 


‘thing to-morrow morning. 


THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 


Mr. Flenigan: There are a large number 
of directors who are interested very much 
at this time in the report of this Legis- 
lative Committee, and it will be impossible 
for many of them to remain for to-morrow 


morning’s session. This postponement 
would deprive a large number of the gen- 
tlemen present from taking part in the 
action on this report. I think it would be 
unfair to postpone it until to-morrow morn- 
ing. I understand that a resolution was 
passed in the Superintendents’ Convention 
endorsing this code of laws. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man in the State of Penn- 
sylvania to-day, outside of the committee 
that framed this code, that is able to dis- 
cuss or express a fair, just opinion on the 
entire code. I don’t believe this body will 
be able to do it to-morrow morning. The 
fair course of procedure would be to let 
it lie over until the next meeting of the 
Legislature, and to give the men who have 
in years past conducted your schools and 
conducted them well, the privilege of know- 
ing exactly what is contained in this new 
code. It would be ridiculous to condemn 
the code as a whole, and it would be just 
as unjust and unfair to approve it as a 
whole. The only thing in my mind is to 
ask the Legislature to give us, as men who 
have spent our lives in the work of the 
public schools, and the people throughout 
the state who are interested in these schools, 
the time and opportunity to study this code 
of law. 

Chairman: Mr. Lessig, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, has just come in 
and we will hear his report. 





Mr. Lessig: I would ask you not to ex- 
pect from the Legislative Committee a re- 
port on the various phases of the revised 
code, for two reasons. First, this com- 
mittee would represent but five of the mem- 
bers. Again, this revised code was placed 
in the hands of your committee only night 
before last. Whether or not our labors 
show result, some of us labored far into 
the night and during the greater part of 
the afternoon. I might say, gentlemen, 
that those who have not read those laws, 
those who have not considered the matter, 
can scarcely realize the great burden of 
duties to be performed by these men. Mr. 
—— then presented the report as fol- 
ows: 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Your Legislative Committee desire to re- 
port relative to such legislation affecting the 
public schools of our state as has received 
attention since our last convention as herein- 
after follows: 

It is the duty of the Legislative Committee 
of this department to scrutinize and assist in 
such legislation, as will beneficially affect our 
school system. No session of the Legislature 
has been held since our last convention, until 
the Legislature now in session, and there is 
no other report to make than the present re- 
vised code of laws which is being presented 
at this time to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

It is not to be expected that your committee, 
having had probably less than forty-eight 
hours in which to consider the various articles 
and sections of the revised code, could present | 
at length the favorable and objectionable fea- 
tures, if any, of these various articles or sec- 
tions. 

Realizing the importance of the work and 
the manifold duties pertaining thereto, the 
commission appointed by his excellency, Edwin 
S. Stuart, governor of this commonwealth, 
are to’ be highly commended for the efficient, 
untiring and intelligent manner, in which they 
entered upon the performance of their duties, 
and with their judgment presented for the 
consideration of the present session of the 
Legislature the code of laws designed to meet 
or refer to the salient points to be covered 
by laws affecting the public school system. 

In our report to this department a year ago, 
we recommended that attention be given by 
the commission to the number of directors to 
constitute any one board, the time when the 
school board shall organize, whether in June 
as provided for in the present laws or at some 
earlier date. We also recommend that partic- 
ular attention should be given to the taxation 
and the appropriation to be passed to such 
sparsely settled districts, as find it a hardship 
with the high rate of taxation to maintain 
their schools. We also recommend that at- 
tention should be given to the control of 
normal schools, suggesting that it might be 
beneficial should these institutions of learning 
be controlled by the state, and that the curric- 
ulum of study in the public schools be so 
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modified as to eliminate some of the prepara- 
tory work, leaving such branches entirely to 
the high school. This will place the normal 
schools upon a higher standard, and, as our 
teaching corps are largely normal school grad- 
uates, it is evident that the higher the stand- 
ard of the normal school the better equipped 
its graduates, and this in turn raises the 
standard of the public school teachers. We 
recommended also that legislation be enacted 
as to make the compulsory attendance law 
cover deaf-mutes and the blind, and thus have 
extended to those so afflicted the benefits to 
be obtained from the institutions established 
for their special training. We further recom- 
mended that the Pennsylvania Educational 
Commission submit their report to the re- 
spective school boards of our commonwealth 
to be examined by said boards prior to the 
final submission of said report. 

In the making of any changes for public 
or personal good, two essentials must be con- 
sidered: First, to ascertain beyond any doubt 
defective or faulty phases of the present con- 
ditions, and, having clearly decided upon such 
defects or faults, then to consider the second 
essential, and ascertain whether by the revised 
method or code of laws to be presented, such 
parts defective and faulty that have existed 
under the old are fully and satisfactorily 
remedied in the new. 

It is not to be supposed that any code of 
laws can be provided to which objection in one 
or more of its phases may not be presented. 
The largest portions would, however, surely be 
based on local conditions only and not on the 
general conditions and effects. 

It is not within the province of this com- 
mittee to point out any objectionable phases 
nor beneficial phases, such as might affect any 
particular locality, except that we should all 
be willing to make sacrifice of our own pref- 
erences in order to secure the greatest good 
to the greatest number of people. We doubt 
not that arguments can be presented for and 
against the present method of electing and 
selecting the school directors, and likewise for 
and against the proposed method of satis- 
factorily overcoming any such defects. The 
commission have considered the matter care- 
fully, and have concluded to recommend the 
revised method. 

It is very gratifying to the committee to 
note that the commission has given so much 
attention to the important features of the 
heating and ventilation of our school build- 
ings. Proper sanitary conditions and beauty 
of surroundings are essential to the promotion 
of the child’s development, not only in mind 
but also in the body. 

We are gratified that the commission has 
given due consideration to the subject of nor- 
mal schools, the extension of educational bene- 
fits to the deaf-mutes, the blind and the men- 
tally deficient child, as recommended by the 
committee of this department last year. 

Appreciating that there may be some points 
on which there are differences of opinion 
among directors, and realizing the impossibility 
of the directors here in convention arriving 
at a common agreement, we recommend that 
a committee of three be appointed by the 
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chair to confer with the Educational Commis- 
sion, the Committee on Education from the 
Senate, and the like committee from the 
House, with the aim to modify or revise any 
feature of the code in such manner as may 
seem advantageous; and with the further 
aim of having a revised code of laws govern- 
ing the public schools of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania enacted with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; I. A. Col- 
burn, Somerset; A. J. Simons, M.D., New- 
foundland; M. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg, and 
W. H. Parsons, Phenixville. 


The Legislative Committee not having 
had the revised code before it long enough 
to become properly acquainted with its pro- 
visions made report as above through Mr. 
Lessig, Chairman of the Committee. It 
was urged that no definite action could be 
taken with such limited knowledge of the 
matter under consideration. 

Mr. Widelich: This morning we were 
asked the question, how many had seen 
this new school code. There were four 
hands up. Will we now, as a body of di- 
rectors of the state of Pennsylvania, pass 
judgment from what we read in the North 
American, the Press or any other news- 
paper? That is all the information we 
have had and it may not be correct. It 
may be gross misrepresentation. There are 
men on that Commission appointed by his 
excellency, the governor, who are men of 
information, men of Christian principle, 
men of wide reputation, men who have 
given these matters thought for years, men 
who stand high in the estimation of the 
educators of our land, men whom we know 
and men who have the interests of our 
schools at heart. Will we pass quick ad- 
verse judgment upon the work of a Com- 
mission composed of men so fair, and just, 
and capable? Will we promptly condemn 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, whom we have known per- 
sonally, and with high regard, for over 
twenty years, who has been an educator 
of power and influence all his lifetime, and 
who has grown gray in the service? We 
have done comparatively nothing, will we 
not be fair to this Commission that has 
been working so continuously and so intelli- 
gently for the past eighteen months and 
more? An invitation was given to come 
and meet them when they met at different 
places of Pennsylvania, and every board 
was privileged either to go in person or 
to send a representative to meet these men, 
and present all objections. Have we all 
done it? I believe that we ought to judge 
this matter very carefully. We ought to de- 
liberate fairly and squarely, and we ought 
to allow the men who have framed this 
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code to give us a clear idea of what it 
contains, and not take our ideas from the 
newspaper reporters. Let us be fair to 
our committee, five of whom I know per- 
sonally and for whose integrity I will stand. 
I know them to have the interest of the 
public school at heart. 

Mr. Lessig: The following resolution 
has been presented and referred to your 
Legislative Committee. 

To the Members of the Law Committee of 
the State School Directors’ Association. 

Gentlemen: The committee appointed by a 
meeting of school directors representing the 
cities and boroughs of Allentown, Bradford, 
Chester, Columbia, Hazelton, Harrisburg, 
Milton, Mt. Carmel, Meadville, Meyersville, 
Nescopeck, Reading, Shamokin, Scranton and 
Williamport, at a meeting held at noon to-day, 
February 4, 1909, passed unanimously the 
folowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Law Committee of the 
State’ School Directors’ Association be re- 
quested to recommend to the convention of 
said State School Directors’ Association that 
said association ask the Legislature of the 
state of Pennsylvania to postpone action on 
the educational bill now before it until its 
next regular session, in view of the fact that 
its passage means a complete change in the 
school law and school management of this 
state, without giving either the Legislators 
or the directors, educators and people of the 
state sufficient time and opportunity to digest 
the same and to be informed of its provisions. 

T. JENNINGS, 
Attest: Chairman of Committee. 
Francis G. Lewis, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Jennings: The committee has made 
a report in part negative and in part af- 
firmative. We must accept it as a whole, 
and as it is—a negative report. They also 
recommend the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three to confer with the State Com- 
mission and with the committees from the 
Senate and House, and to take up the dis- 
cussion of this bill with them. There is 
not a member of this convention that would 
not heartily recommend and vote for such 
a recommendation, if they knew that time 
would be given for a general discussion of 
the merits of this bill, and that it would 
not be taken up for final action before the 
period stipulated in the resolution that has 
also been read. I am not one who desires 
to shut off the discussion, or to close the 
doors against information. That is not the 
mission of any sincere and honest school 
director. If any one has such purpose in 
view, he is not occupying the proper posi- 
tion. There is not a man in the state who 
has higher regard for the individuals who 
form that commission than myself. They 
are all good and true men; they have done 
their work well, and are entitled to the 
approval of this convention, But, as was 





wisely said by Dr. Schaeffer, as individuals 
they are not infallible. While there are 
some of us who have had more or less ex- 
perience in school board life, it seems to 
me that to hold themselves in office is the 
underlying objection in the mind of some 
opposing this new code—a selfish motive 
on the part of directors. If that is the case, 
such motives are anything but pure, honest, 
and in the interest of the childhood of our 
state. Let such men answer to the great 
God in the great hereafter! I have served 
as a member of the Board of Education in 
Scranton for twenty-one years. This bill 
does not contemplate the wiping out of the 
present directors of our city or of the dis- 
tricts of the state. It is not a “ripper.” 
We had one ripper bill. We tasted of the 
fruits thereof in Scranton, and went back 
at a subsequent session and changed the 
ripping portion. This is not such a bill. 
There are good and wise provisions in it. 
It has scarcely come from the hands of the 
printer. Only on Monday night did we 
receive a copy in Scranton. I have had the 
privilege of reading about twenty pages of 
it, and am prepared to discuss those twenty 
pages with any member of the convention, 
in so far as it relates to the city of Scran- 
ton. As to its other provisions, I cannot dis- 
cuss them. Our friend from Philadelphia 
takes exception to certain provisions that 
were very briefly touched by Dr. Schaeffer. 
Take medical inspection. You see there 
is an objection at once from that direction. 
There is some reason for such inspection. 
Dr. Brumbaugh represents the city of 
Philadelphia and our friend speaks in the 
highest terms of him. We all say “amen” 
—and yet they find objection! To-day a 
paper was read on school supervision, and 
some timely suggestions were made. After 
the paper was finished, a gentleman arose 
and asked a member of the commission a 
question relative to the meaning of some 
portion of the code, and to my astonish- 
ment the member answered, “It seems to 
be” such and such. I apprehend that every 
member of that commission knows every- 
thing about it from first to last. One gen- 
tleman here said, “Did the members of 
the different boards meet the commission?” 
I want to say, “ Yes.” We had a pleasant 
audience with them. We even went to 
Pittsburgh to confer with them, but we 
did not know anything about the provis- 
ions of the code until we received a printed 
copy last Monday night. As to the matter 
of classification, we are not prepared to 
discuss that; and to ask for postponement 
is not an impeachment of the honesty or 
integrity of the commission. We have dis- 
cussed it with several members of the Leg- 
islature, and there are features that will 
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not be recognized when the code gets out 
of the hands of the committees. In talking 
to several members of the committee, I find 
they are not acquainted with the several 
features of the bill. They want to study it 
—so do other members of the Legislative 
Committee, and so do you and I. We 
don’t say there is anything wrong in it. 
I have an abiding faith in every one of 
the men who framed it, but let us be just 
to ourselves. The motion, as I understand 
it, is that the resolution should be rejected. 
Is that it? And that a committee of three 
be appointed? 

Mr. Eastburn: We seem to have gotten 
into a parliamentary tangle and I would 
suggest that the motion with reference to 
the report of the committee be divided 
so that we shall take up first the question 
of a negative recommendation as to the 
resolution introduced towards a postpone- 
ment of the new code for two years, and 
second, the appointment of a committee of 
three. I suggest that we take up the first 
independent of the other and discuss it. 
Upon that, I would make a motion as an 
amendment, that we consider the first por- 
tion of the Legislative Committee’s report. 

Motion adopted. 

Mr. Flenigan: In conversation with a 
member of that Commission yesterday, he 


urged that the bill be passed as it is and then 
after two years experience, amend it. I 
said to him, “ Would it not be a better 
plan to postpone action for two years and 
give the Board of Directors and the people 
a fair opportunity to discuss it?” He said, 
“Either one thing or the other should be 


” 


done. 

Mr. Eastburn: I was at the birth of this 
association of School Directors of Pennsyl- 
vania and have attended nearly all its ses- 
sions, and I apprehend no greater question 
has ever come before us than the one that 
confronts us to-day. Fifteen or sixteen 
months ago, largely in response to the ac- 
tion of this association, the governor ap- 
pointed a commission of experts. The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is at the head of it; that excellent educator, 
Dr. Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia, is on the 
commission; as also our friend Dr. Cough- 
lin, of Wilkes-Barre, Prof. Phillips, of 
West Chester, and other men selected on 
account of their ability in this line. They 
have asked every board in the state to ex- 
press its views. They have, after a great 
deal of labor, come before the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania with a code. I have read 
nearly all of it, and, while I reserve my 
right to criticize certain features of it—for 
in certain particulars it is not as I would 
have had it—that code will be adopted 
sooner or later in this commonwealth, and, 
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when it has been adopted, the fame of the 
men who framed it will go down in the 
history of the schools of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Shall we at this time say that 
the work of that commission shall be post- 
poned for two years? Shall we slap the 
members of this commission in the face, 
and the governor, and say it it will take 
us two years to see whether this is a proper 
code or not? I plainly say, without im- 
pugning the motives of any one, that motion 
is made to kill it, and I am not favorable 
to it. Suppose we adopt the recommenda- 
tion of this committee. It simply says that 
we don’t go on record one way or the other 
at this time in regard to this code. I had 
hoped that we would have had the oppor- 
tunity to examine the code, but we didn’t 
get a copy of it in time. I think it absurd 
and unwise to ask this association to take 
any action upon it, because we haven’t read 
it. We are not prepared at this time to 
say to the Legislature of the state that we 
advise its adoption. But is it necessary 
that we shall say to the Legislature that 
we cannot advise our members of the Sen- 
ate and House what our views are in regard 
to the various parts of this code? That 
we are unable to reach a conclusion in re- 
gard to it? That is branding ourselves 
almost as idiots. Our friend from Scran- 
ton said he had reached a conclusion on the 
parts he read in twenty minutes. Every 
member of this convention certainly has 
the intelligence and ability to arrive at an 
opinion within the next week or two. We 
are not children in the business. We have 
been on school boards for years. Let us 
consult our various school boards when we 
get home and get their views, and let their 
views be communicated to our members of 


‘the Legislature. But don’t put off for two 


years the adoption of a code that is har- 
monious throughout, and which covers all 
of these great questions that have puzzled 
us for years. I move the adoption of the 
negative recommendation of this commit- 
tee; and we shall not put off for two years 
or say to the Legislature that we request 
them not to do anything upon this code for 
two years. 

Member: There is no reason why it 
should be postponed. There have been 
some changes made that will be of great 
advantage to the rural districts—I know 
nothing of the city districts—and there is 
a crying need for them. We have been 
waiting for years for these things. Must 
we wait two years longer to have some- 
thing done? or will we leave it the way the 
committee has recommended? Do not let 
us vote to have it postponed. Let us have 
the benefit of this law. There is a great 
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need for it all over the state, especially in 
the rural districts. 

After further brief remark it was or- 
dered that the Legislature should not be 
asked to postpone action for two years. 

The recommendation that a committee 
of three be appointed, as suggested in the 
report of the Legislative Committee, was 
approved. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 


‘T. Department participated in the 
opening exercises of the high school, 
after which the pupils were addressed by 
Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny county, as 
follows: 

INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY. 


As I have punished you five or six times on 
these annual occasions, I fully appreciate the 
request to address you this morning, and the 
opportunity that it presents. When invited 
to speak to you I thought I would discuss the 
Merry Widow Hat, but that dream of dreams 
is so big, so broad, so new and so interesting, 
that I dare not attempt it. I know nothing of 
straw by the acre and feathers by the bale, 
and if I should attempt to describe it I fear I 
could not come within ten feet of it. I have 
decided, therefore, to discuss individual 
efficiency. : 

In this change of mind I am like the Irish- 
man on his way home from work. The car 
was crowded and he was one of the strap 
holders on that occasion, rather than one of 
the stock holders. As the car swung round 
a curve, Pat lost his grip on the strap, fell 
forward, and landed in a lady’s lap. With 
true Irish courtesy he apologized and the 
apology was accepted; but unfortunately just 
as he was about to take hold of the strap 
again, the car swung in an opposite di- 
rection and he fell across the aisle and 
landed in another lady’s lap. She was very 
indignant and shouted, “You brute of an 
Irishman, can’t you stand up?” Pat’s wit 
came to his rescue and he replied, “ Madam, 
when I entered this car, I thought I was an 
Irishman, but I’ve found out that I am a 
lap-lander.” 

It is encouraging to see so many ladies 
present. If I have any word worth hearing, 
I am sure it will receive the widest circulation 
for there are but three ways of spreading 
rapidly the news of the day—telegraph, tele- 
phone and tell-a-woman. In this respect the 
ladies are surpassed only by the men who are 
the greatest of all gossips. 

It is always more or less embarrassing for 
me to face a high school audience. This 
morning I feel like the young clerk in a music 
store, when a charming young lady came in to 
purchase a song, “Have you ‘Kissed Me 
in the Moonlight?’” she asked with a blush. 
And the embarrassed young man replied, “ No, 
I did not; it must have been the other clerk; 
I’ve been here only a week.” This embar- 
rassment is due to the fact that high school 
pupils are generally so sharp, so caustic, and 
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so critical., It is a rare specimen that fails to 
give a sharp answer. 

Billy Jones was a jolly fun-loving high 
school boy, as witty as he was wise. One 
day he distributed among his teachers and 
classmates a pocket full of old fashioned 
kisses with a two-line legend folded inside 
each wrapper. All seemed to enjoy the kisses 
and at noon Billy wrote on the blackboard this 
notice, “ Billy Jones’s kisses are the sweetest 
in school.” A general giggle rand around the 
school when the pupils read this announce- 
ment. The teacher suppressed a smile. and 
said, “Billy, did you write that?” “Yes, 
ma’am,” he replied. “You did!” exclaimed 
the seemingly indignant teacher. “Then you 
will remain after school.” Billy remained and 
when he came out fifteen minutes later 
whistling “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” the 
pupils gathered around him to see what had 
happened. “ Did she whip you?” they asked. 
“No.” “Did she scold you?” “No.” 
“Well, what did she do?” But the keen- 
witted fellow shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
significantly and simply said: “ Boys, it pays 
to advertise,” 

The next day in the grammar class, to even 
up with Billy, the teacher asked him to parse 
the word “Kiss.” Billy had studied gram- 
mar to some purpose and he replied, “ Kiss is 
a noun, but it is generally used as a conjunc- 
tion.” Smiling significantly at his teacher he 
continued, “It is never declined; it is more 
common than proper, is never in the singular, 
but always in the plural, and agrees with you 
and me.” One day the class was trying to 
decide whether it is correct to say, “The hen . 
is setting or the hen is sitting.” “ Billy, what 
do you think?” asked the teacher. “I don’t 
know,” he replied; “but when I hear a hen 
cackle, I rush off to the nest to see whether 
she has been a-layen or merely li-en.” Billy’s 
papa as a school director was very much in 
favor of domestic science in the high school. 
One day Billy came from school and said 
to his father: “ Papa, I have a new argument 
in favor of teaching domestic science in the 
school. This morning when Susie Smith 
came to class, the teacher noticing her soiled 
hands said,” “Why, Susie, your hands are 
not very clean.” “That is true,” replied 
Susie, “ but you should have seen them before 
I helped Bridget make up the bread.” High 
school girls are always interested in white 
hands. Recently one sent fifty cents to Chi- 
cago for a recipe to whiten and keep. the 
hands soft. She received the following re- 
ply: “Soak them three times a day in dish- 
water while your mother rests.” 

When the late Tom Reed was speaker of 
the House a great admirer of the parliamen- 
tarian czar and his autocratic rules was visit- 
ing Washington. In company with his boy 
he went to inspect congress while in session. 
The boy from the gallery pointed to Speaker 
Reed at his pedestal and said, “ papa, who is 
that big man in the pulpit?” The man who 
was able to grasp the real situation in its full 
significance replied, “ That man, my son, is the 
House of Representatives.” “And who are 
those other men?” asked the boy. “They 
are the speakers of the House,” he answered 
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with a smile. There are two houses of rep- 
resentatives this morning, one in the capital, 
the other here. You are the real house and 
as your speaker for a few minutes, I wish to 
turn your thought to something more serious. 

Individual efficiency is, or ought to be the 
desire of every life. To be competent, capable, 
and efficient in some department of human 
endeavor, is a most laudable ambition. To 
be healthful, intelligent, contented, happy, and 
at the same time useful, is the unvoiced aspira- 
tion of every heart. To leave the world purer, 
holier, happier, richer, and better than you 
found it, is a purpose as lofty as it is worthy. 
In short to run the race of life successfully 
and win honorably by reason of merit and 
efficiency is an ambition that ought to find a 
habitation in every human soul. 

The substance, human efficiency, is not in 
the wealth one gathers, or the position he 
attains, or the intellectual ability he acquires, 
but rather in the service he renders to man- 
kind. To feed the world by your fullness, 
rather than to starve it by your emptiness; to 
raise men by your right living, rather than to 
drag them down by your degeneracy; to help 
men by your helpfulness, rather than to 
hinder them by your worthlessness is the very 
essence of human efficiency. Service is at once 
the instrument, the substance, and the measure 
of a man’s value to society, and he who adds 
no honey to the stock of the world’s worth is 
a drone in the great hive of humanity. 

The first great aid to efficiency is a definite 
purpose. Dr. Jordan, of Leland Stanford 


University, says: “The world stands aside 
for the man who knows where he is going.” 
This is absolutely true, and he who is not driv- 
ing toward some definite end, seldom gets to 
any destination worth reaching. Aim before 


fire and remember that “It is the shot 
that hits which counts.” A blind man does 
not make a good carpenter. He cannot saw 
to the line, or hit the nail on the head. And 
many of the misfits of life are merely blind 
carpenters. They have strength to do the 
work, but they fail to see the nail they would 
hit or the line to which they should hew. 
Purpose makes effort efficient. A charge of 
powder in a gun barrel to give it direction 
will drive a steel-capped bullet through six 
inches of solid oak, while the same charge 
back of a load of birdshot will scatter the 
shot over a large space, but scarcely with 
sufficient force to penetrate cardboard. The 
man who wins in life, who really succeeds, 
who brings down the big game worth bagging, 
is the man who welds the birdshot of his 
efforts into a steel-capped ball and fires it 
with steady aim at some objective point. 
Scientists tell us that there is enough energy 
in fifty acres of sunshine to run all the ma- 
chinery of the world. But the trouble is we 
can’t focus it to a point and hitch it to the 
world’s work. So many a man of boundless 
energies lacks the sun-glass of a settled pur- 
pose; as a result he never concentrates his 
power at a given point, and hence fails in 
emergencies to burn a pathway through all 
opposition to the desired end. Effort directed 
to a specific end saves time. A straight line 
is the shortest distance betwen two points. 


you 
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This is as true in life as it is in geometry; 
and definite purpose is the compass that 
marks out that line. “A lame man on a 
straight road,” says Bacon, “reaches his 
destination sooner than a horseman who 
misses the way.” And most of the failures 
in life are merely men without a purpose, 
horsemen who have lost their way. 

Aim always seeks something and generally 
finds it. A young college-bred preacher at 
a church conference read a paper on the 
higher criticism. His friends commended it 
for its scope, its insight, its discrimination, its 
learning, and its theology. Finally an old 
elder, uneducated, but well ballasted with 
brains and common sense, the best substitute 
for education that the world: has ever found, 
said that paper reminded him of an incident. 
When staying over night with a friend in 
Virginia the dogs barked incessantly and kept 
him from sleeping. The next morning he 
asked his friend why the dogs barked so much. 
The friend replied that he thought they scented 
game, but could not quite locate it. Then 
pointing to the young preacher he said, “ The 
brother seemed to me to be scenting game 
all through that paper, but he did not quite 
locate it.” What a criticism! And yet there 
are a good many people scenting success all 
their lives, but they never run it down. They 
bark first on one trail, and then on another, 
but they do not locate any game. 

The dude is a good example. His bark is 
boisterous, but his bite is harmless. From 
the noise he makes you would really think he 
is something and is doing something, but he is 
only the echo of a man; a purposeless, aimless, 
spineless, helpless, useless, worthless specimen 
of the genus homo that wears loud pantaloons, 
natty neckties, an air of self-importance, 
pointed shoes, and ultra fashionable affecta- 
tions. He is a human counterfeit, a false 
alarm, without purpose, aim, edge, object, or 
end; aimlessly wandering from no place to 
nowhere, and vacuitously babbling of cabs, 
clubs, clothes and clams; and he is a very good 
specimen of the latter. He is despised and 
tejected by men and by all sensible women. 
But worse if possible than the dude is the 
dudess, his companion of the feminine gender. 
I saw a rare specimen in the wild state last 
year at Chautauqua. It wore a merry widow 
hat, an abbreviated waist, an I’m= “it” 
smile, chewed gum, and carried a dog. Thus 
loaded the dudine walked boldly into the 
Chautauqua choir, presumably to take part in 
the doxology. The dog wore an injured ex- 
pression, an air of self-resignation, and a 
petticoat. At least the coat was very small. 
All that was needed to complete the outfit 
was a parrot, a monkey, a case of dog biscuit, 
a box of insect powder, and a bottle of patent 
deodorizer. Such people merely bark on the 
trail of genuine worth; they never locate any 
game. 

“Sailing, not drifting,” is the motto of the 
man who wins and who serves his day and 
generation. And to sail is to follow the pole 
star of a settled purpose from the time you 
lift anchor till you enter port. The absence of 
a good rudder will in time change the finest 
and fleetest vessel into a drifting derelict. 
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And many a young life that ought to be an 
ocean greyhound, bearing the blessings of the 
present to the ports of the future, becomes a 
battered derelict on life’s sea, tossed hither 
and thither by the waves of sense and sin, 
simply because his barque is without the guid- 
ing helm of a settled purpose. 

We hear much of energy, industry and effort, 
and no life sows the seed of a rich harvest 
without them. But purpose is just as impor- 
tant as effort. And the young man, who 
really serves the best interests of the race and 
rounds out a career of efficiency, must face 
life’s problems with a high and a definite aim. 

“Greatly begin! Though thou have time 

For but a line, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 

A second quality that will help to give effi- 
ciency is persistency. Pluck and persistency 
are just as essential as purpose. One stroke 
seldom drives a nail however sharp its point. 
Golden harvests that wave their welcome to 
the reaper and pour out their treasure to the 
husbandman are not the result of a single 
shower. It takes more than one wave to 
polish the rock and to rim the ocean’s beach 
with velvet sand. And effort to be effective 
must be repeated again and again with tireless 
persistency. A ton of coal will drive the 
great Lusitania a mile, but train loads must 
be fed into her capacious furnaces if they are 
to push her prow from Liverpool to New 
York. And the young man who would tri- 
umphantly sail into any port of life worth en- 
tering, must feed the furnaces of his effort 
with the fuel of persistency. Nineteen out of 
every twenty web-weaving spiders starve 
while waiting for their food; and he who would 
have the luxuries of modern civilization must 
hustle persistently for them, or be satisfied 
with the mere necessities. You may, and 
often will be disappointed with what you. ac- 
complish; but 

“Tf what shone afar so grand 
Turn to nothing in your hand, 
On again—the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize.” 


Audubon determined to write a great work 
on the Birds of America. He spent years in 
gathering the data, securing the specimens 
and in making the splendid, life-sized, natural- 
colored drawings. When the work was al- 
most ready for publication he put it in a box, 
and left it with a friend while he went to 
Philadelphia on business. Returning in a few 
months, he found a pair of Norway rats had 
taken possession of the box, cut the costly 
drawings to bits, and reared a young family 
in the nest made of the fragments. He was 
discouraged, but not defeated. With heroic 
persistency of purpose he again took up his 
gun, his pencil, and his note-book, faced the 
wilderness wilds, and with faith unfaltering 
and courage undaunted, gave to the world, 
after a struggle of years, what Cuvier pro- 
nounced, “the most magnificent monument 
that art ever raised to ornithology.” And who 
knows but that some of the artistic beauty and 
splendid worth of that great work are pos- 
sibly due to the second effort and to the ex- 
tended time give to it. Purpose, patience, 





persistency, and a pair of Norway rats helped 
to erect a splendid monument to ornithology 
and to the memory of a man whom discour- 
agement could not defeat. 

“T’ll fight it out on that line if it takes all 
summer,” said Grant. That was the spirit that 
helped to save the Union, and to give to the 
nation one of the greatest generals of modern 
times. And it was the same peerless tenacity 
of purpose that enabled him to give to the 
world the last chapters of his memoirs, while 
death stood waiting for him till the work 
was done. 

“The time will come when you will hear 
me,” shouted young Disraeli, the son of a 
hated and prosecuted race, as the members of 
parliament hissed and laughed at his maiden 
speech. This was the unstudied announce- 
ment of that unfaltering faith, that uncom- 
promising will that pushed the young Jew 
into the front rank of British orators 
where parliament did listen to him amid the 
silence of an empire; it was the momentary 
flash of that inborn tenacity of purpose that 
gave England a great prime minister and the 
world a great statesman. 

Robert Bruce, discouraged and defeated, 
but not crushed, hid from his enemies in an 
old shanty. Above him he watched a spider 
as it failed six successive times to string its 
silken cord from one rafter to another. “I’m 
that spider” thought Bruce. “If it succeeds, 
I’ll win.” The seventh effort was successful, 
and Bruce leaped to his feet, rallied his scat- 
tered forces, struck a decisive blow, and 
rescued his beloved land. The tenacity of a 
spider inspired a great leader, saved a throne, 
and taught the world a great lesson. 

“Tell Louisa to stick to her teaching; she 
can never succeed as a writer,” wrote the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly to the father of 
Miss Alcott when he returned a _ rejected 
manuscript. “Tell him I will succeed and 
some day write for the Aflantic,” replied the 
plucky Louisa. And her persistency won. 
Years of effort came and went, and the girl 
who could not succeed as a writer actually 
earned two hundred thousand dollars with her 
pen, and a large part of it came from the 
Atlantic Monthly. Through unfaltering faith 
and peerless persistency, “Little Men” and 
“Little Women” walked forth from her 
brain to speak in a dozen languages to the 
little men and little women of the world. 

“I'll pay every dollar of the debt,” 
shouted Sir Walter Scott, when his publish- 
ers and partners failed for a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. The poet was fifty-five; he -was 
humiliated, but not disheartened. He refused 
to take advantage of conditions that would 
have freed him from the claims of his credit- 
ors. His friends offered to pay the debt for 
him, but he refused their aid, and with sturdy 
Scotch manhood and sublime courage, the 
grand old man seized his pen, bewitched the 
world with his romance, and with the wizardy 
of words, paid the debt in four years. But it 
cost him his life. The brain that had capti- 
vated the world refused to work, and the 
hand that swayed a pen mightier than any 
sword refused to grip it longer. It seemed as 
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if death and dementia had waited outside his 
study, but refused to seize the old hero till 
he had discharged the debt of honor and given 
to the world some of his best works, and one 
of the finest examples of sterling honesty and 
heroic purpose that all history records. 

Young people, if you are to win in life, if 
you are to serve the race, you must not be 
afraid of effort, repeated effort, continued 
effort, persistent effort. And such effort is 
always rewarded; from it comes skill, effi- 
ciency, power, and victory. The triumphs of 
life are not achieved in a day. Moses was 
forty years in the wilderness; but he is the 
world’s great lawgiver. Demosthenes gave 
six years to the preparation of his famous 
oration on the Crown; but. it is the greatest 
oration of all time. Goldsmith spent seven 
years on The Deserted Village; but to-day it 
is a great Englsh classic. Gray gave eight 
years to the Elegy in a Country Churchyard; 
but critics call it the most perfect poem ever 
written. George Stephenson was fifteen 
years in perfecting the locomotive; but to-day 
it thunders on every trunk-line of trade in the 
world. Hawthorne put twenty years of his 
best effort into the Scarlet Letter; but it is 
considered by some critics as the most beauti- 
ful romance that ever sprang from an Amer- 
ican brain. Angelo gave twelve years to the 
study of anatomy; but he produced the 
masterpiece of all art. Da Vinci devoted ten 
years to the model of an equestrian statue; 
but he mastered the anatomy of the horse. 
Edmund Kean spent a year and a half before 
a looking-glass studying the expression he was 
to put into “The Gentleman Villain.” Little 
wonder that Byron pronounced his face the 
most wicked and fearful he had ever seen, 
and actually fainted in his box as the great 
actor delineated the terrible consequences of 
sin. It was twenty-nine years from the time 
Charles Darwin scattered chalk on the fields 
to test the action of earth worms in the for- 
mation of mold, till he dug the trenches to 
ascertain the results; but it was just such 
patience and persistency that made him one 
of the greatest scientists of all time. 

If you are to win in any department of life’s 
work, if you are to be one of the engines of 
human efficiency, if you are to serve your 
fellows in any field of human endeavor, it 
will only be through persistent and patient 
effort. 

At the siege of Port Arthur, the Japs se- 
lected their position, planted their guns, aimed 
them deliberately at what they believed the 
weakest point in the enemy’s works, and then 
fired. Hour after hour and day after day 
their cannon thundered without any visible re- 
sults. But with serene purpose, calm confi- 
dence, and stolid persistency they continued 
to load, aim, and fire. Like ten thousand bat- 
tering rams the storm of shells hammered 
the walls until they could stand it no longer; 
they staggered, tottered, crumbled, fell, and 
the greatest siege of modern times was ended. 
So if you would succeed, you must load, aim, 
and fire again and again, and still again till 
the walls that stand athwart the pathway of 
your progress toward efficiency are battered 
into fragments and pounded into sand. 





In conclusion, then, remember that service 
is the measure of human efficiency. What 
can you do? What service can you render? 
What contribution can you make to the world’s 
worth? Are you to be a moral beggar or a 
moral benefactor? Are you to add to the 
accumulated worth of the race, or are you to 
be merely a drone sipping the honey from the 
hive to which you make no contributions? 
These are the great questions of life, and he 
who formulates the best answer will phrase it 
in deeds of service rather than words of 
promise. 

Efficient service means high aims, exact 
ideas, distinct notions, definite ends. It 
means unfailing devotion to some supreme 
interest, unfaltering faith in your ability to 
accomplish some definite purpose, undaunted 
courage in the presence of difficulties, and 
tireless persistency in your efforts to reach the 
goal of a worthy ambition. In its highest and 
best sense moral efficiency is the result of 
effort, purpose, persistency, purity, sincerity, 
integrity, veracity, and a character as trans- 
parent as the light that streams from the 
noonday sun. These are the qualities that 
give strength to the individual; that enable 
him to serve successfully the highest interests 
of the race; and that help him add his quota 
of sheaves to the great harvest of human 
efficiency. ; 

The first paper before the Department 
was read by Prof. Walter L. Phillips, prin- 
sipal of the Lansdowne High School, upon 


A MODERN SCHOOL. 


The changes in the school system of Penn- 
sylvania, resulting from the work of the Edu- 
cational Commission will doubtless make the 
Modern School of this year quite out-of-date 
after a very few years. Had I known that 
the report would be made public before this 
meeting I think that I should have asked your 
executive committee to change my subject to 
A School of the New Code instead of A 
Modern School. 

When a nation spends $785,000,000 for pub- 
lic school property, it is reasonable to expect 
that the 17,000,000 youths who attend the 
schools shall have some acquaintance with 
their material and social environment, that 
their incipient powers shall have been trained 
to overcome the difficulties inevitable in their 
environment, and that they may be prepared 
to lead an active and useful life. Only a 
modern school can meet the demands of a 
modern civilization. I assume that we know, 
in large part at least, what these demands 
comprehend. Such a school opens the mind 
of the youth and lets in through every phys- 
ical sense organ as much of the world as his 
mind is capable of assimilating. It promotes 
the development of his physical nature to 
make him able to withstand the collisions he 
encounters in the physical world. It develops 
his spiritual nature in order that he may the 
better appreciate Him who is the Creator of 
the material world about him, which promotes 
or retards his progress towards a complete 
life according as he understands the world. 
The modern school must cultivate body power 
and mind power—with considerable emphasis 
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upon body power. It must educate the child 
to self-discovery that he may feel the thrill 
of power, the desire for a higher life through 
the medium of knowledge by contact with his 
environment and by things accomplished. 

Pennsylvania recognizes the magnitude of 
the problem of the school, and it has made a 
tremendous stride towards fulfilling the con- 
ditions of a thoroughly modern school sys- 
tem, in its attitude towards the excellent re- 
port of its Commission. The problem of the 
manufacturer is to make goods for man’s use. 
Merchants sell him the goods. Transporta- 
tion lines convey them from place to place for 
man’s convenience. The operations flourish 
only when there is a financial increment. 
The school problem deals with the essence of 
things hoped for—the making of the men of 
the future from the boys who eat at our 
tables, alas! I cannot say who play around our 
firesides, for too often they are found on the 
street. 

In the modern school, no one teacher at- 
tempts to train a child for the complex life he 
must lead. Different specialists train differ- 
ent undeveloped powers of his mind for the 
different experiences of his life. He passes 
through a system of grades, each having its 
particular problems, and at each milepost he 
finds a trained teacher who has completed the 
next mile, and he is safely directed on- 
ward. The modern school, under the new 
school code, is a system of graded schools, 
under the direction of a board of education 
appointed by the chief executive of the state 
which maintains the schools of the common- 
wealth, the immediate control of a local 
school board, and the supervision of one man 
having the necessary number of assistants to 
train the undeveloped powers of the child to 
think and act as a useful citizen of the state. 
A curriculum, buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment are essential but these are only the 
means to the end in view. The superinten- 
dent and teachers are greatly aided by these 
means in the accomplishment of their tasks. 
Their completeness and the skill with which 
they are used determine in large part the char- 
acter of the training. 

While the State Board of Education will 
exert a great influence upon local school 
affairs, yet in the new code as well as in the 
present standard, local school affairs are under 
the control of local school boards whose rep- 
resentatives you are. While local boards are 
the trustees of the schools and the agents of 
the people, they do not, in the modern school 
district, feel in any way subordinate nor do 
they feel obliged to acquaint themselves with 
the varying whims and shifting opinions and 
desires of patrons and taxpayers before they 
dare take a stand on a question in school 
directing. Patrons and taxpayers have rights 
which are not ignored but petitions from them 
do not stagger the Board when a question of 
expenditure of money, of discipline, or of 
school efficiency is before them. 

School boards of the new code are to be 
non-political. Those of the modern school 
may be political but the splendid examples of 
modern schools we find in our own common- 
wealth do not show evidence of school control 
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for political prestige, regardless of mainten- 
ance of high school standards. The choosing 
of school directors in a modern system is a 
matter of the deepest concern to the patrons 
of the school and no one should be willing to 
accept such a trust as a school directorship 
unless he is acquainted with modern school 
needs and activities and is willing to devote 
a portion of his time to the duties of director- 
ship. The political worker who was slated 
for an office in a large city, declared that he 
would not assume the responsibilities of being 
an alderman but that he was willing to serve 
as a school director. Such a director is not 
useful in a modern school. Directors of 
banks know much about banking. Those 
of railroads know much of transportation and 
commerce. Do you believe that the mem- 
bers of your local school boards—those who 
aren’t here to-day—know your teachers and 
the responsibilities they are assuming in 
training the children you see on your streets,. 
the sanitary condition of your. buildings, and 
the adequacy of the equipment? This is an 
era of progress in educational affairs as well 
as in commercial operations. To judge of 
the qualifications and responsibilities of the 
teacher, the curriculum and equipment of the 
school, on the basis of what was satisfactory 
two decades ago, is to fail to appreciate the 
demands of the modern school and to provide 
for its needs. Hence control of schools. 
should be placed in the hands of those who- 
know school matters as they exist in a thor- 
oughly up-to-date school. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, ex-Commissioner of 
Education, says, “ There is no device in our 
school system that has done so much for the . 


- improvement of our schools in organization 


and in methods of instruction and discipline 
as has the superintendency.” A successful 
business man recently stated to a superin- 
tendent of schools that he supposed the super- 
intendent had but little to do, the school being 
started. One might as well suggest that the 
“Republic” should have started on its ocean 
voyage without a captain. Large projects. 
such as the building of a great bridge or of a. 
great industry demand a greater mind than 
that of the average workman. When a com- 
munity fully appreciates the scope of the 
modern school, it will see the necessity of 
close supervision to make the various grades. 
and departments contribute towards the per- 
fection of the plan of the school. 

While the school board is the highest au-- 
thority in the administration of local school 
affairs, the detailed management of the school 
is rightly delegated to a salaried officer, the- 
superintendent, who acts as the agent of the 
Board to execute the plans which frequently 
originate with himself but which lack the seal 
of authority without the approval of the 
board. Certainly business men and others. 
who serve as school directors will approve of 
the recommendation of the Educational Com- 
mission to have more assistant superintendents. 
for schools. The duties of a school superin- 
tendent are somewhat indefinitely and very 
incompletely defined according to the existing- 
school code. They are, however, very real 
to one who fills the position in a moderm 
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school replete with departments. The better 
the system the more the indefinable duties of 
the superintendent, for, with the superintend- 
ent as with the teacher, many of the best 
things we do in the school are not pre- 
scribed but result from a keen appreciation 
of an opportunity to meet an issue, whether 
expected or not. The superintendent is the 
director of the teachers of the modern school. 
He is professionally qualified to interpret 
the educational spirit of the age, to sift 
that which is of greatest worth from the 
vast realm of ideals, to apply with great tact 
and emphasis both intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples to a system in which citizenship is made. 
If the establishment of school ideals is left 
to the people for whom the schools are estab- 
lished, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will be several years behind modern educa- 
tional ideals. Representative people of a 
community are generally engaged in their 
business and professions, giving their time 
and mature thought to these, and not keeping 
pace with modern methods of doing school 
work. It is generally conceded that the de- 
gree of intelligence is high in a progressive 
suburban town adjoining a large American 
city, yet a patron of our school, a university 
graduate, came to me recently in great anxiety 
because his six-year-old child did not know 
his alphabet after having been in school four 
months. He admitted, however, that the 
child could read. Another parent wants her 
daughter to drop physics. She states that she 
“really doesn’t know what they are, she never 
had them, and she doesn’t believe they would 
do her daughter any good.” I replied, “Do 
you see that trolley car passing by? Physics 
tells you what makes it go.” She said that 
her daughter didn’t need to know anything 
about trolley cars—she wanted a business 
course. 

School ideals result from the thought and 
experience of expert accountants in school 
affairs, students of education, psychology, 
methods of teaching and administration, sani- 
tation and hygiene. The state provides for 
this expert advice to communities, and all of 
the districts having modern schools have 
either taken advantage of this advice or that 
of its own district superintendent, and the 
school owes its ideals to those trained in 
school affairs, as a modern railway owes its 
standard of excellence to experts in railroad- 
ing. The school of the new Code will doubt- 
less be supervised by men trained in a de- 
partment of superintendency which perhaps 
will be a department of the new Colleges of 
Education to be established. 

Before considering the teacher of the 
modern school, let us take a survey of school 
affairs in the United States and Pennsylvania 
during the period of our own lives—say from 
1870. There were in 1870, thirty-nine million 
people in the United States; now there are 
eighty-five million. Then there were seven 
million persons of school age—from five to 
eighteen years—enrolled; now there are 
seventeen million. Seventeen and eighty-two 
hundredths (17.82) per cent of the population 
were enrolled then, now twenty per cent. In 
1870, fifty per cent. of the inhabitants of 





school age were enrolled, now seventy-one per 
cent. 

The average length of the school term was 
132.2 days; now it is 151. In Pennsylvania 
it is 168 days. Each school pupil attended 
but 78.4 days then, now he attends 107 days. 
There were at that time 200,515 teachers of 
whom 38 per cent. were males; now there are 
470,000 teachers of whom but 23 per cent. are 
males. Pennsylvania has but 22 per cent. of 
her 33,450 teachers males. Schools of to-day 
attract and hold the children better than when 
most of my hearers attended school. A 
greater percentage of the population is in 
school than ever before. The length of the 
school term is greater. The number of 
teachers has more than doubled—except the 
number of male teachers which, it is noted, 
has decreased proportionately. There are 
17,316 directors of schools in Pennsylvania, 
trustees for eighty-three and a half millions 
of dollars worth of property, and spending 
thirty-one millions of dollars for the main- 
tenance of schools. You are in control of 
the education of nearly one and one-quarter 
million children. It is noticeable that the per- 
centage of men teachers is decreasing. ore 
than three-fourths of this great work of train- 
ing the girls and boys for the citizens of the 
future is done by female teachers. Add to 
this great work which they are doing in the 
schools, the home training left almost exclus- 
ively to the mothers, nurses and governesses, 
and we have the business and professional 
men of the near future trained by those who 
know but little of the business of men by 
actual contact with the business and profes- 
sional activities in which men engage. I 
would not underestimate the immense value 
of the work of women teachers in the educa- 
tional field, but certainly the older boys of 
school age, those whom we want to hold in 
school, need the training of men as well 
as that’ of women. Too often the contact 
with men is sought outside of the schools 
instead of where it rightly belongs. Note 
the item taken from the report of the Com- 


missioner of Education—male teachers re- 


ceive an average of $56.40 a month, and the 
average number of months of the school term 
is less than eight. It is little wonder that 
men are not attracted to educational work, 
especially the type of men needed to train 
boys for men. The superintendents and prin- 
cipals who are men do not come into close 
enought contact with boys to make much im- 
pression upon them in the training for men’s 
places in life. 

Of the nations recognized in educational 
matters, Portugal alone has a greater per- 
centage of women teachers than the United 
States. Germany has more than 84 per cent. 
of its teachers men, and Germany is a nation 
to be reckoned with in the affairs of men. 
The modern school has men in its teaching 
corps; about half the number of teachers are 
men of training, ability, and character and 
they teach boys to see things from a man’s 
point of view. When boys are dreaming of 
the future, searching for a calling to which 
they may show some adaptability, it is the 
teacher’s opportunity to do his greatest work. 
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His experience, training, and character in- 
spire confidence and they feel that they have 
found some one who can direct. The home 
and the school must supply the men of the 
nation and unless a nation has many men of 
character, truthfulness, morality, and useful- 
ness it cannot stand as a type among those 
that are great. 

In addition to these essential qualities of 
all true teachers, each must possess a definite 
and reasonably complete knowledge of the 
subject he teaches, and the correct method of 
presenting it to children whose mental ac- 
tivities are known by him. While a broad 
knowledge is always desirable, yet in the 
modern school, no teacher is expected to have 
an encyclopedic knowledge of the world and 
its activities. The work of the upper grades 
is in departments, and each teacher is a 
specialist in his department and is able to 
give definite and correct information to in- 
quiring children who have no hesitancy about 
asking for what comes into their minds. 
Pupils of this age inquire much about causes 
and effects, and are possessed with much in- 
formation in a rather chaotic state. Vague 
answers, incomplete explanations, procrastina- 
tion, and ignorance on the part of the teacher 
are quickly discovered by the child and his 
confidence in his teacher is minimized if he 
discovers any weakness in the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of the branch taught. 

The teacher of the modern school grows in 
his position. He must know what is latest in 


his department and must adopt it to those 


who are in his classes. I am not speaking 
of the ideal teacher. Such as I have referred 
to can be found. The superintendent is sent 
out in search of them, and when he finds them 
he is authorized by his school board to employ 
them conditionally until the board makes the 
election legal. He cannot find such teachers 
at the average salaries paid to men and wo- 
men teachers in United States. ‘“ Caruso, the 
great singer, gets $10,000 a week” is a state- 
ment in a reputable morning paper. Again, 
it appears that he refuses $4,000 a day to sing 
in Argentina. Two business men conversing 
recently in a hotel exchange stated that it 
required from $4,000 to $5,000 a year to live 
comfortably in a large city. What must the 
incomes of such men be to spend so much 
money living comfortably? The business of 
properly educating boys and girls assuredly is 
the most important business of a community, 
and men and women cannot conduct this 
business and maintain the prestige that a 
teacher should have without suitable remuner- 
ation. 

What is taught in a modern school is next 
in importance to who does the teaching In 
the lower grades, much time is spent in na- 
ture study, hand work, oral expression, read- 
ing, music, and physical exercise. 

The Nature Study is not done within the 
walls of the schoolroom at such times as the 
teacher can spare from number work and 
from busy work in the form of copying words 
from blackboard or book, under penalty if 
they are not completed in a certain length of 
time. Knowledge of nature by direct contact 
with it is the heritage of every child, and, if 
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our school is modern, it plans for much out- 
of-door work when weather conditions permit 
and much indoor work at other times. I be- 
lieve the training of teachers to do nature 
work is lamentably deficient. Most of them 
have been trained in schools where they have 
studied dried flowers and hay taken from 
shelves from year to year, and preserved 
specimens of animals taken from the sea or 
out of their natural habitat. What more can 
the school expect than that teachers should 
do no more than talk of the wonders of the 
sea and land, stifling the child’s instinct to 
really learn animals and plants, brooks ‘and 
meadows, hills and mountains, air and sun- 
shine, by being in contact with them. 

The child of the country school is sur- 
rounded by real air and sunshine, grass, 
flowers and trees, brooks and meadows, birds, 
squirrels, and myriad forms of life, yet he 
often moves like a drone to school and is kept 
at figures and copying work because the 
teacher doesn’t know how to unfold to him 
the book of nature which is about him. She 
finds no specimens in preserving fluid nor 
dried plants in herbarium mounts in the labo- 
ratory of nature, so the wealth of the real 
undiscovered material in its natural state 
passes into decay or hibernation. 

Hand work in the form of cutting paper, 
folding it, constructing objects, “weaving, 
basketry, work in wood, drawing, painting and 
the various kinds of handicraft work which 
train hand as well as mind, is prominent. The 
scope of the work is very wide and the modern 
teacher of the lower grades knows how to 
properly use the material which is so easily 
procured. : 

The value of physical training under a 
specialist, in a gymnasium is appreciated by 
the modern school. Children are given a 
chance to think and to express themselves 
both orally and in writing, after they have 
learned to write. Not much time is wasted 
in doing number work beyond what the child’s 
daily experiences make intelligible to him. 

In the higher grades provision is made for 
those who go into higher schools and col- 
leges as well as for those who go out to take 
their places for life. Those who can’t prove 
that they need it for college or university 
work are not given higher algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, Latin and foreign languages. 
They are taught business arithmetic, com- 
mercial law, geography, English, keeping of 
accounts, manual training in a variety of 
forms and drawing, public reading and spéak- 
ing, history and principles of government, ele- 
mentary science, home economics, domestic 
science, and agriculture. Priestly ideals of 
the past centuries and present college en- 
trance requirements which savor of these old 
ideals do not dominate the modern school 
curriculum. 

Time and your patience will not permit me 
to speak about the phase of this subject which 
really interests me most, but which I believe to 
be secondary to those phases of the modern 
school about which I have spoken. I have 
reference to buildings, grounds and equipment. 
Directors, the school is the great communal 
homestead. The modern school. is suitably 
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housed in spacious grounds, with laboratories, 
shops, gymnasia and gardens surrounding the 
main building. The sunshine and pure air 
can enter undisturbed. Distracting noises of 
manufactories, trains, and heavy teams are far 
removed. Birds sing in the trees in the spring 
and summer, and pure snow and ice collect on 
them in the winter. There are roadways for 
the teams to bring the children from the 
greater distances when it is not fit for them to 
walk. There is a place out of doors for all 
of the children to have field sports in season 
and skating and snow-balling in the winter. 
This great communal homestead is suitably 
furnished. Children see the walls of the 
schoolroom more than those of the home. 
Therefore we have pictures on the walls and 
statuary in suitable places. The best text- 
books, papers, and other supplies are avail- 
able. Books for general reading: are near at 
hand. Shops and laboratories are completely 
equipped with modern apparatus. There is a 
large room for the exhitition of children’s 
work and when a child’s work gives evidence 
of marked improvement, even though it is not 
the best of the school, it is placed on exhibi- 
tion. There is a room for a museum and 
when children get good specimens of rocks 
and minerals, fossils, Indian darts, coins, and 
objects of interest from home or from places 
visited by them, they are placed in the mu- 
seum room. There are teachers for the ordi- 
nary school hours and there are others for 
hours after the regular school hours, and 
when the home does not have the attractions 


to keep the children from the streets and 
alleys, children and parents come to the school 
building, some to read and study, others to 


play or work in the shops. Parents learn 
home economics and domestic science, hear 
lectures, see pictures, and converse with intel- 
ligent people. The modern school has no age 
limit. It exists for the education of the 
people who maintain it. 

The last paper of the sessions, half 
humorous, was read by Mr. John B. Small, 
of Hollidaysburg, upon 


GROUNDING IN THE FUNDAMENTALS. 


The subject assigned me, “Grounding in 
the Fundamentals,” looks rather formidable 
in print, and at first glance, is rather startling 
to a country school director, but it is an im- 
portant matter in our modern educational 
system. To cover all its ramifications would 
require a paper far too long, so I will confine 
my remarks to those which seem most vita! 
to the pupil “ grounded” in the fundamentals, 
Let me assume that the word “grounding” 
here has a similar application as when used 
by electricians, telegraphers and others of 
their cult, that is, the deflection of some part 
of the necessary operating fluid or power 
from its intended point or line of action, or 
such a break or interference in the transition 
of the current of knowledge from the operat- 
ing official, the teacher—in whose care is 
placed the source of such current, the text- 
book—and who is practically the wire of con- 
nection or medium between it and the ma- 
chinery to be set in motion, the pupil’s mind. 
The responsibility of “grounding” may be 
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thrown upon the teacher, the operating official, 
and also upon the general manager of the 
plant, the school director. The minds of the 
pupils, whom the teacher has in charge, are 
as varied as the flowers of the field; and at 
times the charges against both teachers and 
directors are almost as numerous as_ the 
stars. The child of the ordinary family who 
is enrolled in our schools usually receives 
little training in its home life along the lines 
for entering school; and when such pupil 
presents himself for training, you have often 
a wild, go-as-you-please specimen of human- 
ity, accustomed to little restraint. His mind 
is without development, except that gained in 
contact with nature, and with those at home, 
or with neighborhood children. He is with- 
out application, and has little understanding 
of the requirements of future manhood or 
womanhood. All this must be changed. A 
course must be fixed for him, as the mariner 
adjusts his instruments to guide the vessel 
after leaving the harbor channel. It is a diffi- 
cult task, and my sympathy goes out to the 
teacher who has this work in hand. There 
are the naturally bright, and the near bright, 
but these types are often devoid of applica- 
tion; the almost unresponsive brain, though 
willing enough; the plodder who takes a 
little longer to master his studies—and we 
might go farther down the scale. All these 
the teacher must carefully watch lest there be 
“grounding in the fundamentals.” The lack 
of knowledge of “the three R’s,” must be 
overcome before successful progress can be 
made. Some pupils have escaped “ ground- 
ing” by a margin narrow enough to carry 
them over the hard places, but embarrassment 
results when the class lines up with those 
whose current has had no grounding or inter- 
ference, but has flowed regularly and un- 
ceasingly from the careful, consistent, inter- 
ested and conscientious teacher into the brain 
of the well-trained pupil. “Grounding in the 
fundamentals,” in this sense, creates and 
fosters inaccuracy, laziness, a spirit of don’t- 
care in business and professional life, and 
But 
if there be no such “grounding” school life 
should present to the world a cultured lady 
or gentleman. And what satisfaction to the 
teacher who has been a means of contributing. 
largely to this result! 

There is another and widely different sense 
in which this familiar phrase is usually taken, 
namely, the laying of a solid foundation upon 
which the structure to be erected, whatever 
it be, shall stand secure. In the matter of 
school education, for example, such ground- 
ing in the ordinary, essential, fundamental 
branches of learning—reading, writing and 
arithmetic—as may be necessary to build se- 
curely thereon whatever structure of schol- 
arship may in after years seem desirable. In 
this strong sense let the “Three R’s” take 
and hold in the everyday work of the school- 
room the first place—always. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on nominations at this. 
time presented the following report: 
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President—James A. Steese, Mt. Holly 
Springs. 

First Vice-President—Franklin Spencer 
Edmunds, Philadelphia. 

Second Vice-President—C. B. Franks, 
Leisenring, Fayette County. 

Third Vice-President—J. W. Barratt, 
Clearfield. 

Recording Secretary—D. F. Bast, Allen- 
town. 

Corresponding Secretary — William M. 
Bowen, Chester. 

Treasurer — James A. Howarth, Glen 
Riddle. 

Executive Committee—C. C. Hill, North 
East; T. J. Jennings, Scranton; J. Milton 
Lutz, Lansdown; J. D. Walker, Johnstown; 
David C. Lotz, Reading. 

Legislative Committee—H. M. Lessig, 
Pottstown; H. M. Henning, Wilkinsburg; 
A. J. Simonds, M.D., Newfoundland; W. 
H. Parsons, Phoenixville; James G. Hayes, 
Swissvale. 

Delegates to the National Educational 
Association—James L. King, Homestead; 
and J. C. Greenawald, Bradford. 

Delegates to the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association—H. W. Schick, Jas. 
A. Steese, and H. M. Lessig. 

The report was adopted and the officers 
declared elected. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CODE. 


The President appointed the following a 
committee on the revision of the code: D. 
F. Rose, Chester; F. G. Lewis, Allentown; 
T. J. Jennings, Scranton. 

Mr. Jennings thought that the committee 
ought to be larger, but it was pointed out 
that this committee was to work in con- 
junction with the Legislative Committee 
of this body, which would make the number 
sufficiently large. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered 
to the officers of the Department for the 
efficient manner in which they had dis- 
charged the duties of their offices. 

The Committee on Necrology reported 
that they had no record of deaths during 
the year. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The Auditing Committee offered the fol- 
lowing report: Balance for 1908, $32.34; 
fees from registration, $219; total, $251.34. 
Total expenses, as per vouchers, $150.94, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $100.40. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report, which was adopted as 
read. 

The Committee on Resolutions beg leave to 
teport as follows: 
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In view of the comprehensive character of 
the Code reported by the Educational Com- 
mission, which Code is now before the Legis- ° 
lature, the Committee deems it unnecessary 
and inexpedient to recommend to the De- 
partment of School Directors for its consid- 
eration and action any amendment of the 
present school laws of the state. 

The following resolutions are submitted. 

1. The thanks of the Department of School 
Directors of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association are due and are hereby 
tendered to Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Hon. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Mr. David B. Oliver, 
Mr. William Lauder, Hon. John S. Rilling, 
Dr. James M. Coughlin and Dr. George M. 
Philips, constituting the State Educational 
Commission for the splendid manner in which 
they have performed the duties assigned 
them by the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
in pursuance of their appointment by author- 
ity of the Joint Resolution of the General 
Assembly of May 8, 1907, for the codification 
of the school laws of the state. 

2. That the thanks of this convention are 
hereby given to the school authorities of the 
City of Harrisburg for their courtesy in 
tendering the use of their High School As- 
sembly Room for our meeting. 

3. That our thanks are also tendered to the 
executive officers of the Association, to those 
who have performed the several parts as- 
signed them on the formal programme, and 
to the High School orchestra. 

Signed: Hugh B. Eastburn, J. G. Remich, 
S. J. Jennings and John Lindsay, Committee. - 

There was submitted to the Committee 
on Resolutions two propositions, one favor- 
ing State uniformity of text-books, and the 
other urging a sufficient increase in the ap- 
propriation for schools to enable superin- 
tendents of counties, cities and boroughs, 
to employ a clerk in order that, being re- 
lieved from the clerical work of the office, 
they might have more time for their proper 
work of supervision. These were reported 
by the committee with negative recom- 
mendation. 

There being no further business before 
the convention it adjourned to meet next 
year at the call of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 
MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is a list of the members 
in attendance, as furnished by the Treas- 
urer. When two or more are to the same 
post-office address, the name of the office 
is given but once. 

Adams—H. F. Shambaugh, Abbottstown; A. D. 
Weidner, Arendtsville; Robert S. Bream, Cash- 
town; J. Calvin Rebert, Littlestown; P. A. T. 
Bower, Table Rock. 

Allegheny—E. T. Graham, Glenfield; Boyd 
Wilson, Glassport; James L. King, Homestead; 

A Norton, W. G. Davis, W. A. Hinchman, 


McKeesport; J. D. Anderson, F. A. Stotler, J. R. 
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Wylie, M. H. Henning, John W. Lindsay, James 
G. Sansom, Wilkinsburg; D. R. Ferguson, 

Armstrong—J. R. Green, Kittanning. 

Beaver—David C. Locke, Monaca. 

Berks—O, M. Koller, Fleetwood; George C. 
Hartline, Mount Penn; Henry W. Schick, David 
C. Lotz, J. Newton Rhoads, T. M. Richardson, 
J. L. Seiders, E. S. Wertz, Reading; P. W. Ger- 
rw Wernersville ; Edwin S. Leinbach, Womels- 

orf. 

Blair—J. W. Plummer, W. T. Eberle, H. R. 
Earlenbaugh, M. Post, Altoona; E. N. Root, 
Bellwood; J. B. Small, Hollidaysburg; D. A. 
Morrow, Tyrone. 

Bradford—S. H. Davis, LeRaysville; Benja- 
min Kuykendall, Jr., Towanda; E. D. Lewis, 
Wyalusing. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown; J. A. 


Addis, Ivyland; Lewis Sigafoos, Pt. Pleasant; 


Charles T. Wilkinson, Rushland; J. H. Waid- 
lich, Sellersville. 

Butler—James Dean, Mars. 

Cambria—S. L. Reed, Ebensburg; W. E. 
Wissinger, Ebensburg; Dr. Francis Phill, Jr., 
H. P. Bergman, J. D. Walker, Johnstown. 

Cameron—R. R. McQuail, Emporium. 

Carbon—Richard A. Holmes, Lansford, C. G. 
Setzer, Weissport. 

Clearfield—John W. Barrett, Clearfield. 

Clinton—Wm. M. McKinney, Avis; H. W. 
Hunt, Gleasonton; Roy M. Hanna, R. M. Rishell, 
Lock Haven; J. H. Chatham. 

Columbia—James C. Brown, Bloomsburg; J. 
H. Eisenhauer, Mifflinville. 

Crawford—Andrew J. Palm, Meadville. 

Chester—George Widdowson, Oxford; Ed- 
ward Wall, Harry L. Sloyer, W. H. Parsons, 
Edward Wall, Harry Benzer, Phenixville. 

Cumberland—G, L. Strock, Mechanicsburg ; 
Frank B. Fleming, Shippensburg. 

Dauphin—D. W. Schaffner, Enhaut; Dr. W. 
M. Shull, Hummelstown; James K. Linn, C. C. 
Forney, George E. Kraber, Robert E. Williams, 
Edward Moesleim, Harrisburg; Isaac W. Hoff- 
man, Millerstown; D, Augustus Peters, Steel- 
ton. 

Delaware—Elmer D. Rennis, Harry M. Mc- 
Coy, Joseph H. Ladomus, David F. Rose, Wm. 
M. Bowen, Chester; James W. Howarth, Glen 
Riddle; J. Milton Lutz, Llanerch; Isaac P. 
Garrett, Lansdowne. 

Elk—W. E. Derr, Benezette; William Ed- 
wards, S. A. Newburg, Ridgway. 

Erie—A, W. Ferguson, Avonia; R. L. Finn, 
Cc. C. Hill, North East; S. D. Ware, West 
Springfield. 

Fayette—George L, Moore, A. A. Cammack, 
Brownsville; Charles B., Franks, Leisenring; E. 
B. Jefferis, Uniontown. 

Franklin—George Bollinger, 
S. J. Hawbecker, Williamson. 

Greene—John Smith, Deer Lick; J. J. 
Morris, Harvey’s, No. 2. 4 

Huntingdon—E. F. Gould, J. H._ Likens, 
George G. Harman, Huntingdon; J. G. Hicks, 
Mapleton Depot. 

Jefferson—J. H. Schaffner, Pueblo. 

Lackawanna—John M. Dongher, James O’- 
Rourke, Archibald; C. R. Munn, P. T. Caviston, 
Carbondale; Frank Cullen, John K. Sykes, Dun- 
more; Ira W. Beisecker, Moscow; Benjamin 
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THE WILL IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 


yore Psychology, as presented by 

a certain class of thinkers, rejects 
the doctrine of the Will as the power of 
choice and voluntary action. It is held, 
by these writers, that our actions are not 
caused by any fiat or decree of the will, but 
are determined by our ideas and feelings 
over which the self, or mind, has no con- 
trol. Both the Herbartian and Physiolog- 
ical schools deny the existence of any 
power of the mind by which it can originate 
and control either its own actions or those 
of the body, maintaining that these actions 
are due to the ideas and feelings which 
arise in consciousness as a result of condi- 
tions or actions of the cells and fibers of 
the brain. It is the purpose of this article 
to consider these assumptions and to en- 
deavor to show that the views of the earlier 
writers who assume a will, are reasonable 
and worthy of acceptation. 

Herbart defines the will as “a desire 
combined with the supposition that it can 
be fulfilled.” “ Will,” he says, “is a desire 
accompanied with the presumption of the 
. attainment of that which is desired.” And 
again, “ A choice is nothing but the co-op- 
eration of the two factors, reason and 
desire.” There is thus, in the Herbartian 
psychology, no power of the mind by which 
it chooses among alternatives and executes 
its desires and purposes. Similar views are 
held by the representatives of physiological 
psychology. Ziehen, the distinguished Ger- 
man psychologist, says, “ The processes of 
thinking are strictly necessitated. . .. We 
cannot think as we will, we must think just 
as those associations which are present pre- 
scribe. .. . Our thoughts are never volun- 
tary; like all events they are strictly neces- 
sitated.” “Our actions,” he maintains, 
“are as_ strictly necessitated as our 
thoughts.” This assumption he reiterates 
again and again, saying that “ physiological 
psychology teaches that our actions are 
strictly necessitated; they are the necessary 
products of our sensations and ideas.” All 
the representatives of the physiological 
school of psychology hold similar views, 
though some of them are a little less defi- 
nite and positive in the statement of the 
doctrine. 

William James, the eminent teacher of 
psychology at Harvard, has a notable dis- 
cussion of the will in which he lays down 
several propositions all of which tend to 
the same conclusion. His first assumption 
is that “no actions are voluntary that have 
not at first occurred involuntarily.” Man 
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cannot put forth a volition to execute an 
act unless he has a concept of the act as 
having previously occurred. “ Voluntary 
movements,” he says, “ must be secondary, 
not primary, functions of our organism.” 
“When a particular movement, having once 
occurred in a random, reflex or involuntary 
way, has left an image of itself in the mem- 
ory, then the movement can be desired 
again and deliberately willed. But it is 
impossible to see how it could be willed 
before.” That is, if a child had not at 
some time involuntarily brought its hand to 
its face and had a remembered mental pic- 
ture of the act, it would be impossible, 
voluntarily, for it to bring its hand to its 
face to brush away a fly no matter how 
uncomfortable the feeling! 

This view is also held by Royce, a clear 
and vigorous writer on psychological sub- 
jects. The will, he says, can do only that 
which we have done before. His words 
are, “ Before we can come to possess a will, 
we must first perform numerous and com- 
plex acts by virtue of inherent tendencies 
of the brain.” “We can only will to do,” 
he continues, “what we have previously 
done. A man could not shoot himself, or 
another, if he had not previously used a 
pistol.” This surprising statement, to be 
consistent with the doctrine, “that we can 
will to do only what we have previously 
done,” leads to the conclusion that a man 
cannot shoot himself, or another, unless he 
had done the act before! H6ffding, the 
eminent Danish psychologist, expresses the 
same idea in the words: “ A motor-impulse 
presupposes the memory of executed move- 
ment. This may be either the memory of 
the appearance of the movement or a 
motor-idea proper (reproduction of the 
motor-sensation ).” 

A second proposition of James and other 
writers of the same school is, that ideas 
and feelings are causes of actions rather 
than any faculty or agency of the mind. 
“We think the act,” says James, “ and it is 
done; and that is all that introspection re- 
veals.” “The terminus of the psycholog- 
ical process in volition, the point to which 
the will is directly applied is always an 
idea.”” And again, “The willing termi- 
nates with the prevalence of the idea.” 
Decision means, “ when finally the original 
suggestion either prevails or makes the 
movement take place, .. . we are said to 
decide or utter our voluntary fiat.” In 
other words, our actions are determined by 
our ideas and feelings and not by ourselves; 
we have no power by which we decide what 
we shall do and then put forth a volition to 
do it. All action, mental and physical, is 
determined by the ideas and feelings which 
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appear in consciousness through influences 
‘over which we have no control! 

A third proposition of James is that the 
only function that may be accorded to the 
will is the attention of the mind to the idea 
‘which moves it to action. In his own 
words, “ attention with effort is all that any 
case of volition implies. The essential 
achievement of the will is the fiat of the 
mind, and that is the only fiat the mind 
ever puts forth. Effort of attention is thus 
the essential phenomenon of will.” Thorn- 
dike, a disciple of James, holds the same 
view, saying, “ The exertion of pure will 
influences acts only indirectly by influ- 
encing mental states. The will to do a 
thing is the will to keep a frame of mind 
that will result in the doing of that thing. 
. .. We do not choose our movements, but 
the ideas leading to movements.” “ What 
is directly selected or rejected in action, as 
in thought, is a mental state.” “As in 
reasoning ... so in conduct, the act created 
is ‘willed,’ not directly, but only indirectly 
through such manipulation of the mental 
state as will make it the necessary sequent.” 

These views of voluntary action differ 
absolutely from those held by many former 
and some present writers on psychology. 
I have quoted from these two or three 
writers somewhat fully in order to get the 
new doctrine distinctly before the mind be- 
fore entering into any discussion in respect 
to its correctness. The prominence given 
to James in these quotations is due to the 
fact that he is not only an eminent repre- 
senative of the doctrine, but is noted for 
his clearness and definiteness of statement. 
While it is acknowledged that the doctrine 
of the will presents one of the most difficult 
problems of philosophy, yet I shall present 
a few considerations in objection to the 
views of these modern writers, and en- 
deavor to show the reasonableness of the 
doctrine that man possesses a power of will 
by which he is the author of his choices 
and actions. 

In respect to the first proposition, that no 
action can be voluntary unless it has previ- 
ously occurred involuntarily,—it may be 
said that it is an assumption incapable of 
proof.. No one can know what his invol- 
untary actions have been, and it is thus 
impossible in most cases to compare his 
voluntary actions with his involuntary ones. 
For the same reason it is difficult to dis- 
prove the assumption, since when we act 
voluntarily we never can be absolutely cer- 
tain that we have never performed the same 
action involuntarily. Still, all the presump- 
tions are in favor of our being able to 
perform new actions that we have never 
previously performed. As I am writing 
this article I lay down my pen and place 
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my thumb in contact with my little finger 
and then put the third finger of my other 
hand through the ring thus formed; and I 
am as certain as I can be of any event that 
I never did this previously. If this doc- 
trine were true it makes a man in his ac- 
tions inferior to the lower animals. A pair 
of young birds can build a nest the first 
year of their mating, though they have 
never seen a nest built nor aided in such 
building; but a man could not build a pig- 
pen unless he had accidently or involun- 
tarily built one before! The doctrine seems 
to contradict both consciousness and ex- 
perience. Suppose a boy feels a mosquito 
at the end of his nose; is it possible that he 
could not brush it away if he had never put 
his hand up to his nose accidentally or 
otherwise before? If the doctrine were 
true, no child in learning to play an instru- 
ment of music could will to perform a cer- 
tain succession of finger movements unless 
he had done it previously in some involun- 
tary way. 

But an even stronger objection to the 
theory is, that motions are constantly per- 
formed without any recollection of a previ- 
ous motion either accidentally or volun- 
tarily performed. Our lives are full of 
such actions, both mental and physical; 
which contradicts the theory that there 
must be a remembered image of the action 
before it can be voluntarily performed. If 
a little girl has no recollection that she has 
ever removed a pin from the back of her — 
dress; must she suffer from a pricking pin 
because, not having a remembered image 
of such an action, she finds herself in- 
capable of making the necessary movements 
to remove it? 

In respect to the second assumption, that 
“all our actions are produced by ideas,” the 


objections are equally strong, even if, at 


first thought, they are not quite so apparent. 
An analysis of the contents of conscious- 
ness shows that something more is needed 
for a voluntary act than an idea in con- 
sciousness. As the antecedent of an action 
I am conscious, not only of an idea of the 
action, but also of a mental effort that pro- 
duces the action. The idea of the act is not 
alone sufficient to produce it. I have now 
in my mind the picking up of my pencil and 
writing with it; I give the idea my com- 
plete attention, but the hand and arm do 
not move to perform the action. I can 
gaze complacently on the idea and even 
smile at its impotence to produce the action, 
and still no action occurs. But if I now 
put forth a will effort and, as it were, force 
my hand to pick up the pencil and write, 
the arm and hand respond to the command, 
and the idea of the mind becomes a fact 
accomplished. The idea alone was incom- 
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petent to produce the act; it needed a fiat 
of the mind, the will, to actualize the idea. 

While the idea of an action is usually the 
antecedent of an act, the idea has no causa- 
tive power to produce the action. A num- 
ber of ideas may be in consciousness; I 
concentrate my attention upon them, and 
no action occurs; it is when the mind 
selects one of these ideas of contemplated 
action and puts forth a volition to perform 
the act that the act really takes place. The 
assumption that the idea has a causative 
power and the expression that the “idea 
prevails” are apparently merely statements 
of a preconceived theory or a misreading 
of what is actually experienced in con- 
sciousness. It is the mind that “ prevails,” 
and not the idea; the mind willing is the 
cause of our actions and not our ideas or 
feelings. These ideas and feelings are 
merely the occasion for the action of the 
will, 

In respect to the third point, that “ atten- 
tion to the idea” of an action is the only 
effort or “fiat” of the will in producing 
the action, merely a few words need be said. 
An appeal to consciousness shows that no 
matter how we may concentrate the mind 
on an idea no action necessarily follows. 
A large number of our actions occur with- 
out any consciousness of any unusual atten- 
tion to these actions. Besides, a correct 
doctrine of attention is itself an action of 
the will—the voluntary and intentional 
concentration of the mind on an idea; and 
if attention to an idea involves a “ fiat” at 
least one form of voluntary action is ad- 
mitted. But when we remember James’s 
doctrine of attention we see that there is 
nothing like a fiat in such action. The fact 
is that in some assertions there is a jug- 
gling of the words “ will,” “ decide,” “ vol- 
untary,” and “fiat” that tends to deceive 
or confuse the mind of the inexperienced 
thinker. These words are used by writers 
of a different school from that which James 
represents and with a definite meaning en- 
tirely different from that which he attaches 
to them. If “ideas prevail” and “cause” 
our actions, there is no “ decision,” or 
“fiat” or “voluntary action”; and if our 
actions are determined by our ideas and 
feelings there is no “ will” that determines 
them, nor is there any need for one. The 
terms referred to belong to an entirely 
different system of thought and are mis- 
nomers in the sense in which some of these 
modern writers endeavor to use them. To 
discard them altogether and deny any such 
mental phenomena, as Ziehen does, is more 
logical if not more honest. 

One of the principal reasons for this 
modern doctrine of the will is that its 
advocates reject the mind as a self-active 
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and originative power. Believing the brain 
to be the sole source of our ideas and feel- 
ings, they are compelled to account for our 
actions by means of these ideas‘and feel- 
ings. There being to them no Mind, only 
conscious ideas and feelings, there is no 
power to control these ideas and feelings 
and they are thus conceived as the neces- 
sary agents and causes of our actions and 
conduct. Deny the mind and there is no 
place for the expressions “I think,” “I 
feel,” “I will.” James holds we should 
say “it thinks,” “it feels,” “it wills”; and 
therefore the thoughts and feelings that 
appear in consciousness must control our 
conduct and give shape to our lives. To 
these thinkers we are not what we will to 
be, but what our ideas and feelings make 
us; we do not order our lives but they are 
ordered for us by the motions and products 
of the brain. The unconscious. actions of 
the brain, or the equally unconscious ideas, 
= what our actions and our life shall 
e. 

The endeavor to apply the law of cause 
and effect to our mental life is another 
source of this modern doctrine of the will. 
If the law of cause and effect, as opera- 
tive in the material world, be applied to the 
world of mind, the doctrine of the will as 
a source of voluntary action is no longer 
tenable. The objects of the material world 
cause brain action; brain action causes 
ideas and feelings; ideas and feelings 
cause a person’s actions:—the chain of 
causation is complete, and the idea of a 
will as the source of human action disap- 
pears. 

But this doctrine fails to distinguish be- 
tween the nature of mental life and the 
phenomena and facts of the objective 
world. The doctrine of a mind as the 
center of our mental life does not admit of 
the application of the law of cause and 
effect to voluntary action. The mind is 
not an inert thing to be acted upon like a 
stone by gravity, but an active principle 
that determines its own actions. The word 
cause as applied to the phenomena of the 
outer world of matter gives place to the 
word because in the inner world of mind. 
The mind wills an action because it thinks 
such an action wise or prudent or pleasant 
or practicable, or because it has chosen it 
from among several alternative actions 
which it contemplated. The ideas and 
feelings in accordance with this view are 
not causes of but reasons for or the be- 
cause of our actions. These, as motives, 
are not something outside of the mind that 
attract it or pull it in a certain direction, as 
gravity draws a stone to the earth; but 
rather the why the mind acts as it does. 
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The mind is the source of its own motives, 
its purposes, its choices and its resolves; 
and the will as function or attribute of the 
mind, is thus the cause of its own actions 
and those of the body. 

This earlier doctrine of the will seems 
to be in accord with the revelations of con- 
sciousness and the experience of the race. 
Frequently, in a voluntary action there is 
only a single idea in the mind, and we im- 
mediately will to execute that idea. Many 
times, however, we reject this single idea 
and replace it with another which we exe- 
cute or reject at our pleasure or preference. 
More frequently, especially in mature 
years, there are several alternative ideas 
in the mind, and we select the one we 
prefer and put forth a will effort to exe- 
cute it. Sometimes, with several ideas in 
the mind, we reject them all and decide 
not to execute any one of them. A man 
comes to me with a business proposition 
presenting to me several reasons in its 
favor. I know nothing against the propo- 


sition, but the reasons in favor do not con- 
vince me that it would be wise for me to 
engage in the business, and I turn them 
down and decide not to be moved by them. 
Ideas do not sway me; my intelligence de- 
clines to be convinced, and my will decides 
to reject the proposition. 


We are thus conscious of the power to 
select and reject our ideas of action and to 
order our conduct in accordance with our 
own preferences, judgments or purposes. 
Consciousness does not reveal the phe- 
nomena of ideas prevailing over ourselves 
and determining our actions; and the reve- 
lations of consciousness are final upon the 
questions of psychology. We are often 
dissatisfied with the decisions we have 
made when things turn out unfortunately, 
but we know they were our own decisions. 

The relation of action to a purpose is a 
consideration in favor of the doctrine of a 
will. Nearly all voluntary action is the 
execution of a conscious purpose; and in 
order to execute a purpose there must be 
some power or intelligence that conceives 
or originates a purpose. A purpose could 
not, it would seem, originate in the brain 
for there is no external object to give a 
purposeful activity to its cells and fibers. 
Ideas of external objects produced by brain 
action have no intelligence by which they 
could generate a purpose. A purpose orig- 
inates in a self acting intelligence; and 
when that conception is admitted it is a 
logical inference that the intelligence that 
conceives a purpose should be the same 
power that executes it. The mind thus has 
the power to generate the purposes of 
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which we are conscious, and the further 
power of executing them. 

The doctrine of the association of ideas, 
sometimes used as an argument against the 
existence of a will, would seem to indicate 
that ideas possess some power to effect 
such association; but consciousness reveals 
no such potency. Ideas have no intelli- 
gence, no purposes, and no power to exe- 
cute a purpose. They come and go in the 
stream of consciousness without any in- 
tention or desire on their part. An idea of 
a bird is merely the idea of a bird; it does 
not know either itself or any other idea, 
and can therefore exercise no voluntary 
influence for its own recall or the recall of 
other ideas. When my idea of a bird is 
followed by that of a tree, neither idea 
recognizes the other or knows that the 
other exists. An idea therefore can exert 
no causal influence upon other ideas, and 
thus on a person’s mental or physical ac- 
tions. The statement that “one idea re- 
calls another ” is only a popular expression 
denoting the succession of ideas and does 
not state a real fact. The idea of a bird 
has no power to recall an idea of a tree, 
though the former might chance to be the 
antecedent of the latter as they appear in 
consciousness. Ideas are passive without 
the potency of action of themselves, or 
power to influence one another; and there- 
fore they can have no power to induce 
muscular action. The potency is with the 
mind which can act and produce action; 
and this is what is meant by the will. 

A simple illustration indicating the prob- 
lem of the will suggests what is regarded 
as a correct solution. Several objects are 
placed before me with the statement that 
I can have any one of them which I may 
As I regard them, various ideas 
and feelings arise in my mind in respect 
to them, which are called motives for my 
choice. I compare or consider these ideas 
and feelings, balancing them, as it were, 
before or in my mind; which is called 
deliberation. After a period of hesitation, 
I choose some one of the objects and de- 
cide to take that one in preference to any 
of the others; this action is called the de- 
cision or choice. Still another factor, how- 
ever, is necessary for a complete act of the 
will; for the objects may still be before me 
after I have made my choice. I must put 
forth a volition to move the arm to reach 
forth for the object and the hand to grasp 
it. This is called the executive volition, 
or simply the act of volition. There are 
thus five elements to be considered in a 
complete voluntary action: (1) The ob- 
jects from which a selection is to be made; 
(2) the motives or reasons for my choice; 
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(3) the weighing of motives called delib- 
eration; (4) the decision or choice; (5) 
the executive volition that moves the 
muscles to execute my decision. It is this 
fifth element that is singularly overlooked 
by many writers on the subject; and yet 
this seems to be the essential element to a 
completed act of the will. No action can 
occur until this mental effort is put forth 
to move the muscles of the body and give 
to my choice a reality in the world of ac- 
tion. The facts of history represent not 
only the choices of mankind but also those 
strong mental efforts that result in heroic 
deeds and noble achievements. 

This final element of the will is exempli- 
fied in occurrences that require strong 
physical effort, as in lifting a heavy weight. 
As one attempts to lift such a weight he is 
conscious of gradually exerting more and 
more mental energy giving tension to the 
muscles. In a certain sense it is the mind 
that lifts the weight, for a man’s strength 
is in proportion to the mental effort put 
forth. The idea of lifting the weight has 
no power to contract the muscles and lift 
it; it is something back of the idea that has 
the potency of causing muscular effort. 
“Pull with a will” is an old maxim that 
indicates the common consciousness of the 
race in respect to physical strength in ac- 
tion. A small man with a strong will, it 
has often been observed, will lift a heavier 
load than a much larger man with a weak 
will, Napoleon’s principal greatness lay 
in his extraordinary will power. 

The case of a man with a paralyzed leg 
or arm also illustrates the doctrine of a 
conscious mental effort in physical action. 
In such cases men have been known to 
exert strong efforts of the will to move the 
paralyzed member and finding that it could 
not be moved abandon the effort with a 
sense of utter exhaustion. I know a case 
in which, according to the man’s own as- 
sertion and belief, the paralysis was grad- 
ually cured by the constant mental exertion 
to induce action in the motionless mem- 
bers. Hypochondriacs who believed they 
could not walk have been cured by placing 
them in circumstances that excited their 
minds to a determined effort to escape 
from suffering or danger. It is the man 
who puts forth a determined effort of the 
will that accomplishes great physical and 
mental achievements. The solution of a 
difficult problem is often followed with a 
feeling of languor due to the mental strain 
required to hold the mind to the subject. 
The feeling of exhaustion after a boat 
race or a game of foot-ball is as much 
mental as physical, owing to the severe 
effort of the will that drove the muscles 
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to action. It is not the idea, or the effort 
of attention nor the element of “ delibera- 
tion” or “choice” that wins the race or 
the game, but the strong mental effort that 
moves the muscular system to exert its 
fullest strength. 

The assumption of a will as the source 
of human action corresponds with the com- 
mon thought of mankind. No one, unless 
he is a physiological psychologist, thinks 
for a moment that he has no power over 
his own conduct and that his actions are 
caused and controlled by his ideas and feel- 
ings. Even the man that gives way to his 
appetites has the conviction that he could 
have resisted his inclination to indulgence, 
however strong. All the transactions of 
men in the social and business world are 
based on the belief that a man can direct 
and control his own actions. A man asked 
if he will pay a debt that is due to-morrow 
says “yes, at twelve o’clock,” knowing 
that he has the power to keep his promise. 
The physiological psychologist, if true to 
his theory of the domination of ideas, 
would reply, “If I have a remembered 
image of having paid you a debt previ- 
ously, and that idea appears in conscious- 
ness to-morrow at about twelve o’clock 
with prevailing potency, I will pay the 
debt!” The thoughts of mankind at large 
do not flow in any such theoretical chan- 
nels. Both their words and actions as- 
sume a center of personality, an ego or 
self, that decides what they will or will 
not do. While of course this is not an 
absolute demonstration of the doctrine of 
a will, it surely is presumptive evidence in 
its favor. For the evidence of mental 
facts the appeal to the consciousness of 
mankind is final and conclusive. 

Many other considerations lead to the 
same conclusion, but there is not space for 
their statement in the limits of this article. 
Consciousness, as well as the actions of 
mankind, sanctions the belief that there is 
a center of intelligence in man that thinks 
and feels and wills. While some minds 
find it difficult to grasp or accept this 
thought, it undoubtedly lies at the basis of 
a true doctrine of the will as revealed by 
consciousness. At the center of man’s 
mental nature there is an “I,” an “ego,” 
which is the source of his ideals and pur- 
poses and determines his actions in accord- 
ance with these ideals and purposes. This 
is the glory of the mind, in that it is the 
source of its Own motives, conceives its 
own purposes, issues its own mandates in 
accordance with these ideals and purposes, 
and thus becomes the responsible author 
of its own character and conduct. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 
D. F. FORTNEY, ESQ. 


eee some years past there has been a 

demand for a revision and codifying of 
the laws relating to the public schools. This 
led to the passage of an Act of Assembly 
two years ago which authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission. It is the result 
of their work that is to be considered 
There is much misunderstanding and, as 
a consequence, a great deal of misrepre- 
sentation in relation to the “ New School 
Code.” The Commission which prepared 
the code was appointed for the purpose 
“Of amending, revising and collating the 
laws touching upon the public schools of 
the state, and for the purpose of suggest- 
ing new legislation for the welfare of the 
schools.” There is not nearly so much new 
legislation in the code as is generally sup- 
posed. The chapters on school districts, 
school directors, organization, meetings 


and officers of the board, duties and powers 
of the boards, taxation and finances, school 
directors’ associations, county superintend- 
ents, teachers’ institutes, and a number of 
other chapters all have their foundation 
in the Act of 1854, relating to the common 
‘schools, and many supplements passed since 


that date. Many of the sections of the new 
code are simply transcripts of the laws 
the schools have been working under for 
years. 

The laws passed since the Act of 1854, 
being in different years, are scattered all 
through the statute books, covering a 
period of at least fifty-four years. The 
Acts of Assembly relating to various 
phases of the schools, are collated by the 
Commission. In doing this the Commis- 
sion found in the books two hundred gen- 
erat Acts of Assembly relating to the 
public schools, and nearly two thousand 
private acts. These with very few excep- 
tions form the basis of ali that is contained 
in the new school code. 

The Commission in their work have de- 
fined more clearly the duties of directors 
and perhaps enlarged their powers, but not 
a whit more than is necessary for the good 
of the schools. They define more clearly 
what directors should do in relation to 
both grounds and buildings, making it ob- 
ligatory upon the boards to provide all 
school buildings with ventilation, and keep 
everything in good sanitary condition. Re- 
quiring a certain amount of light area, so 
many square feet of floor space, and so 
many feet of air space for each pupil. — 

The new sections of the code relating 
to county superintendents, relate princi- 
pally to assistant superintendents. The 
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chapter on health and sanitation is but 
a collection of the laws heretofore passed 
relating to the public health, whether passed 
as school laws, or at the instance of the 
Board of Health and contained in the sev- 
eral Acts of Assembly whereby the board 
of health was authorized to do certain 
things to preserve the public health and 
stamp out contagious diseases. 

Beginning with 1895, and since then, 
there has been much legislation relating 
to township high schools, and joint high 
schools; all this legislation was fragmen- 
tary, none of the many acts passed were 
anything like perfect, or in itself contained 
a system under which such schools could 
be properly organized. They gave rise to 
many disputes between various school dis- 
tricts which the courts were called upon 
to settle. Sometimes at considerable cost 
to one or the other of the districts. The 
same thing can be said in relation to the 
several acts heretofore passed which un- 
dertook to authorize the closing of schools 
by reason of the very small number of 
pupils and providing for the transportation 
of pupils. Many disputes arose between 
directors and parents and many times have 
the courts passed upon these Acts of As- 
sembly, and came to such different con- 
clusions as to what the directors could, or 
should, do that no board could well tell when 
they were right. In the new code these 
many Acts of Assembly are revised and 
consolidated, the errors pointed out by the 
Courts eliminated. They have been per- 
fected and strengthened and what is to 
be done by the school boards clearly set 
forth. In a few instances the Commission 
uses the word “may” whereas “shall” 
ought to be used in this chapter. 

The chapter in the new code on pupils 


-and attendance rests entirely on the many 


Acts of Assembly heretofore passed with 
changes enough to make clear the purposes 
of each section and avoiding the inequality, 
imperfections and want of clear statement 
pointed out by the Courts in their efforts 
to ascertain the clear purposes of the laws 
as originally passed. 

In general, therefore, there is not so 
much new matter in the new code as the 
public thinks there is. Some few new 
things as the course of study, the quali- 
fication of teachers and classification of 
their certificates, all very necessary and 
timely. The fact that districts are divided 
into three classes is new, and there is no 
good reason why the recommendation made 
by the commissioners in this behalf should 
not be adopted. Some things relating to 
public school libraries, state schools’ funds, 
teachers’ retirement fund, . .. are new in 
the manner in which they are dressed, but 
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much of these chapters is founded on spe- 
cial Acts of Assembly which heretofore 
related to certain districts. 

The “XX” chapter of the new code on 
“Colleges of Education” is of course new. 
While it has been fiercely assaulted it is 
nevertheless one of the best provisions of 
the code, having in view the proper man- 
agement and control and advancement of 
the public schools. Evidently the attack on 
this chapter is made because it is not under- 
stood. There are only about three good 
colleges in the state which are not under 
the control of some religious denomination. 
These are the two universities mentioned 
in the code and the State College in Centre 
county. 

Section two of article “ X,” of the state 
constitution is as follows, to wit: “No 
money raised for the support of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth shall be ap- 
propriated to, or used for, the support of 
any sectarian school.” In view of this the 
denominational colleges should cease their 
opposition to this bill. 

One of the weak points in the schools is 
the lack of knowledge of the supervising 
principals, and principals of the high 
schools, in the management of the schools 
and pupils when they. begin their work. 
With an experience of twenty-seven years 
as a director the writer can candidly say 
that in this school district there has been 
only one first class supervising principal in 
all these years, and that was Prof. David 
M. Lieb. He was always growing and 
always kept the teachers under him im- 
proving. When they did not teach as he 
thought they should he would meet them 
at his office and instruct them. 

The high school teachers mostly coming 
from the State College, the writer once 
urged on Dr. Atherton the organization of 
a pedagogical department and the teaching 
of just such subjects as are now recom- 
mended in the new code. He admitted that 
those who wanted to teach should have 
such training, but insisted that the students 
of the college went into other business 
which paid larger salaries and therefore he 
desired to develop the college on other lines 
in preference to training teachers. 

The objection that some urged to the 
“Colleges of Education” can very readily 
be overcome by adding the State College to 
the list. It should be. There is no better 
place in the world to go to school. Health- 
ful, surrounded with as magnificent scenery 
in mountain, hill and field, as nature any- 
where affords. Air pure and clean, com- 
paratively free from temptation, it cer- 
tainly is an ideal place to train school 
teachers. In appliances and conveniences 
it is the equal, if not the superior of both 
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the other places. If the schools of the state 
are ever to come to anything better than 
they are now, there must be institutions in 
a manner supported or aided by the state 
to train the class of persons mentioned in 
the new code. The state has undertaken 
to educate the youth within its borders. 
The only attempt to do this properly made 
within the last fifty years is made within 
this code. The code should therefore be 
passed. It will do no good to hold it over. 
Some people who are objecting do not seem 
to have any well grounded reason for so 
doing. It is most likely that that they are 
under the impression that everything in the 
code is new. The need of the revision and 
amendment of the school law has been very 
apparent for a number of years. This be- 
comes necessary in all laws on aimost all 
questions. In the state the people adopted 
a revised and in some respects a new con- 
stitution in 1838. The progress of the 
people, the creation of corporations and the 
development of industries made the same 
thing necessary in 1873. After the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1873 there was 
passed an act known as the Act of April 
29, 1874, drawn by the late Senator Wal- 
lace, which was supposed to cover almost 
everything relating to corporations. But 
since then some of the original act has be- 
come useless, much of it has been enlarged 
and its provisions extended and amended. 
All this was made necessary to meet the 
progress made by the people in discovery 
and invention since that time. 

The school laws were so many and so 
diversified that the necessity for revision 
caused by the situation and progress of the 
people of the state, not by schools alone, 
but on many other lines that revision, col- 
lating and amendment was the only reason- 
able thing to do. The code should be 
adopted.—Centre Democrat. 


TREE PLANTING. 





Sgr odd straight, thrifty young trees 

from the nursery, or from open places, 
such as the seedling trees along fences. 
Secure as much of the tap root and its 
main branches as practicable. Those hav- 
ing an abundance of the small fibrous roots 


are best. More trees die from injury re- 
ceived in digging them than from any other 
cause, and the greatest care must be exer- 
cised in digging the tree, as so much of the 
success in transplanting depends upon how 
well the work is done. 

In digging the trees remove the surface 
soil down to the roots and then cut a trench 
around the tree from one to four feet, ac- 
cording to its size. With young trees, cut- 
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ting down with a sharp spade in a circle 
around the tree will be all that is necessary. 
Great care should be taken to keep the 
roots from the sun or the wind, for their 
vitality is soon lost by exposure. Retain 
as much soil as possible around the roots. 
If the saplings are brought any distance 
they may be bound around by a strong 
sheet of canvas, or packed with dampened 
straw or moss. In transplanting a tree a 
part of the roots will be left in the ground 
and it may be necessary to thin the branches 
so as to maintain a balance between 
branches and roots. 

In planting let the roots retain about the 
same position they had originally. 

The holes for the trees should always be 
made before the trees are brought to the 
grounds. Make the holes wide enough so 
that the roots need not be doubled back 
upon themselves, and deep enough so that 
the tree shall stand a little deeper than 
originally. The surface soil being gener- 
ally the best should be thrown to one side 
and the poorer soil from below to the other 
side. In filling in, the better or surface 
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soil should be returned first so as to be 
nearer the roots. If the ground be poor, 
partly fill the hole with rich loam from the 
forest, or manure. In applying manure 
care should be taken to keep it from direct 
contact with the roots. 

In setting the tree, place it a trifle deeper 
than it stood before, spread out the roots 
so that none are doubled—and sift fine rich 
soil carefully among them so as to fill every 
space. Pack the soil gently but firmly 
about the roots, and when these have been 
covered deeply enough to secure them from 
injury and to give them a firm hold, pack 
the ground more firmly by stamping. The 
trees should be well watered as soon as 
planted and the watering should be con- 
tinued during the dry season for the first 
two years. The surface should not be 
rounded up around the trees, but the hole 
filled to the level of the surrounding sur- 


face. The fresh surface around a newly | 


planted tree should be mulched by a cover- 
ing of straw, leaves, or wood chips to the 
depth of about ten inches. 


© 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HE annual observance of Arbor Day has 
fostered public sentiment in favor of 
the preservation of the forests, their protec- 
tion from fire and other enemies, and their 
intelligent use for commercial, industrial and 
other purposes. It has emphasized in the 
public mind the value of trees for shade, for 
fruit, for timber, for holding the soil and 
conserving the streams. It has made the ris- 
ing generation familiar with the best methods 
of planting trees, and for promoting their 
growth. It has led to the beautifying of the 
public parks and the grounds about homes and 
school houses. 

The custom of observing Arbor Day, which 
is now almost universal throughout the civil- 
ized world, should be encouraged and per- 
petuated. Wise legislative enactment has 
made it the duty of the Chief Executive to 
name one or more days as Arbor Days for 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Therefore in furtherance of this laudable 
custom and by authority of law, I, Edwin S. 
Stuart, Governor of the Commonwealth of 





Pennsylvania, do hereby issue this, my procla- 
mation, designating Friday, April 2, and 
Friday, April 23, A. D. 1909, as Arbor Days 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Two days have been designated so that 
every section of the State may find a day for 
tree planting suited to its climatic conditions. 

Epwin S. Stuart, 
By the Governor: 
Rosert MCAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





HE annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities was 
held recently at Cornell, President James B. 
Angell, the venerable head of Michigan 
University, the presiding officer. He is 
eighty years of age, his face ruddy with 
health, his voice strong, his step firm, and 
his every action showing that there is little 
of weakness about him. “How doI feel?” 
he said cheerily. “Why, take a look at 
me. Never in better health, and feeling 
in tip-top condition.” He spoke feelingly 
of his long life as a teacher and his connec- 
tion with educational institutions in the 
nation. “Teaching,” he said, “is man’s 
noblest profession. I believe it leads all 
other works. My success I attribute, in a 
large extent, to my associates and the men 
who have worked with me. One reason 
why we always keep our youth is because 
we are working with young men, and I 
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myself enjoy nothing better than to be with 
young men.” When asked as to his future 
plans, he replied that he had but few. “To- 
morrow evening I leave for home and will 
be back at my desk in Michigan early next 
week. I suppose there are many who believe 
that when a man like myself reaches the 
fourscore mark he should be quoting from 
the Scriptures, ‘ Yet is their strength, labor 
and sorrow.’ However, I am to-day of 
another frame of mind, and nothing is 
farther distant from me than sorrow.” 


Amonc the 112,291 deaths registered in 
the State Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
Department of Health in 1908, there were 
ten at an age beyond one hundred years. 
The ages were: 115 years, III years, 110 
years, 107 years, 106 years, 105 years, 103 
years, 102 years, I0I years, 100 years, 4 
months, 12 days. Seven of the ten were 
women. Four were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania, one, a negro, of Virginia; three of 
Ireland, one of Scotland and one of Hun- 
gary. In only one of the deaths was acute 
disease in any way responsible. The census 
of 1900 credited Pennsylvania with 65 per- 
sons more than 100 years old in a total 
population of six and one-third million. A 
census of the Roman Empire A. D. 74 
showed 129 persons more than 100 years 


old in a total population of 9,000,000. 


Tue bill reported by the Educational 
Commission is designed, says the “ Phila- 
delphia Ledger,” to give Pennsylvania for 
the first time a complete and comprehensive 
system of public schools uniformily organ- 
ized upon modern lines which have proved 
their efficiency in other States. This bill 
is the outcome of long and patient study 
and preparation by a group of distinguished 
experts, aided by capable lawyers and men 
of affairs, whose conclusions have au- 
thority. It embraces so many details that 
it is possible here only to indicate its gen- 
eral purpose, which is to substitute for the 
present accumulation of partial, fragmen- 
tary and often obsolete legislation one well- 
digested and harmonious code of school 
laws for the whole State and, without im- 
pairing the responsibility of the separate 
school districts, to bring them into definite 
relation with a central supervising power. 
From this purpose there can be no dissent. 
The subject has so many phases that the 
bill must require elaborate study before its 
final enactment, but so much confidence is 
felt in the knowledge and judgment of its 
framers that its substantial acceptance may 
be assumed. This measure is the most 
important bill to come before the General 
Assembly at the present session. The most 
important—or at least most apparent—ef- 
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fect of this reorganization in Philadelphia 
results immediately from the recognition 
here of the same distinction between the 
school district and the city or county that 
prevails throughout the State. In Phila- 
delphia the school district, the county and 
the city are coterminous, but each remains 
constitutionally distinct for its own pur- 
poses, and the new measure will simply re- 
store to the school district of Philadelphia 
the independent control in educational af- 
fairs that has become confused with ‘the 
general control of the city. In other words, 
the Board of Education—here as elsewhere 
—will levy the tax and issue the loans re- 
quired for school purposes, under the limi- 
tations of the Constitution and the law. 


In teaching the history of the United 
States in the schools, do not lose sight of 
to-day. During the seven years that Mr. 
Roosevelt has served the country as Presi- 
dent many things have been accomplished. 
Prominent among them are the following: 
The Navy of the United States has been 
more than doubled in the number of vessels 
and in efficiency. The Panama Canal has 
been so far built as to make its completion 
sure. Civil Government has been devel- 
oped for the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
Cuban affairs have been so far settled as 
to admit of the departure of the United 
States troops from that land. Better rela- 
tions have been established among the 
Latin American Republics and relations 
with Japan have been established to 
the satisfaction of both countries. The 
Peace of Portsmouth between Japan and 
Russia. Settlement of the anthracite Coal 
Strike. The forest reserves of the country 
have been trebled. The National Irriga- 
tion Act by which the semi-arid states are 
made fit for cultivation. The consular 
service of the United States has been reor- 
ganized. Vitality given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and provision for 
some sort of government control of the 
great railroads of the country. Law pro- 
viding for Federal meat inspection, a pure 
food law and certain supervision over the 
great packing houses. Establishment of a 
Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
enforcement of existing laws: Conviction 
of post-office grafters, public land thieves 
and railroad rebaters. Social and industrial 
reforms: Creation of a Juvenile Court in 
the District of Columbia; investigation of 
the condition of women and child workers, 
an Employers’ Liability Law for corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce, for 
the government itself and for the District 
of Columbia. Settlement of the Alaska 
boundary dispute and the negotiation of 
important arbitration treaties. Not the 
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least of his great services to the nation, he 
made William H. Taft his successor in 
office. And Theodore Roosevelt is but fifty 
years old. 


Arzor Day, when in all the schools we 
are talking and singing about the beauties 


of nature in all her forms, and especially .' 


about the grandeur, the stateliness, and the 
usefulness of the trees, is a good time for 
us to resolve to know the different kind 
of trees in our neighborhood. No one 
can appreciate much without knowing 
much. First, we must know trees by name, 
and, gradually, we will learn to know many 
interesting things about each in regard to 
the time when the buds burst in the spring, 
when the blossoms are to be found, when 
the fruit is ripe, when the leaves fall, all 
the changes in color of foliage that take 
place during the year, and many other 
characteristics. The day we first know a 
tree by name will be the day when our 
interest and enjoyment in that tree will 
begin —Austin C. Apgar. 


— 


THE NEW SCHOOL BILL. 


bi hae public schools of Pennsylvania are 
now conducted under some hundreds 
of separate enactments, many of them of 
narrowly local application. To codify this 
mass of desultory legislation and to bring 
the whole educational system under one 
complete system, is a difficult task at best. 
That it cannot be accomplished without 
sacrificing some separate features which 
particular localities may value is obvious. 
Even when the general principles have been 
agreed upon, it will naturally be difficult 
to make them sufficiently elastic that their 
application will be equally satisfactory in 
every locality. The Educational Commis- 
sion addressed itself to this large task with 
great intelligence and care, and the code 
thus prepared is now before the Legisla- 
ture for consideration. The Commission 
does not claim that it is perfect or incap- 
able of amendment. This is the time to 
consider all objections that can be seriously 
offered, and the committee having the bill 
in charge is right in inviting—as the Com- 
mission had already asked—the widest 
range of criticism. It must not be assumed 
that this criticism is offered in hostile spirit. 
There are some who fix upon one objection, 
possibly fallacious, as a ground for attack- 
ing the whole bill. This kind of attack 
should not be seriously considered. On 
the other hand, grave objections, gravely 
presented from a responsible source, carry 
weight, and it is the task of the committee 
to see whether these objections cannot be 
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satisfactorily met without sacrificing the 
many valuable general features of the bill, 
which is, beyond any doubt, the most im- 
portant that will come before the Legisla- 
ture at its present session. 


— 





DR. THEODORE B. NOSS. 


A vacancy in the Principalship of 
the State Normal School at Califor- 
nia, Pa., has been caused by the death of 
Dr. Theodore B. Noss, which occurred at 
the Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago, on Sun- 
day, February 29, 1909. He was stricken 
with a chill on the way to the Superintend- 
ents’ Meeting of the National Education 
Association and succumbed to pneumonia 
in spite of medical skill and every effort 
made to prolong his life. 

Dr. Noss was widely known as an author 
and an educator, and one could always ex- 
pect to see his face at the great gatherings 
of teachers from Boston to California. 
He was born on a farm near Waterloo, 
Juniata County, on May roth, 1852, was 
educated at the Shippensburg State Normal 
School and at Syracuse University, and 
filled the position of Principal of the State 
Normal School at California since 1883. 

His funeral was largely attended, among 
others by Wm. J. Bryan who was to have 
lectured on the same day before the stu- 
dents of the Normal School. 

His career as a student, a teacher and 
a public speaker was beset with many diffi- 
culties which he overcame by unflinching 
perseverance. He and his wife made three 
trips to Europe in pursuit of knowledge, 
and together they made many heroic sacri- 
fices, to the end that their Normal School 


might be the equal of the best to be found 


anywhere. It will ever stand as a monu- 
ment to his noble life and faithful service 
in the cause of popular education. His 
example should serve to inspire others with 
the sense of something to be achieved for 
self, for home, for country, and for hu- 
manity. 





STATE FORESTRY WORK. 


| Seer the purpose of reforesting lands 
that have had their trees cut away, 
and waste lands generally, Pennsylvania 
has three large state nurseries, under the 
supervision of nurserymen trained to their 
work, in which millions of forest tree seed- 


lings are raised every year. This must 
prove of immense importance to the State. 
One of the strongest sections of the late 
message of Governor Stuart is the earnest 
and thorough consideration of the need to 
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conserve the State’s natural resources. 
The enlightened spirit of economy which 
made the conference of Governors last 
year one of the most notable gatherings 
in our history finds full expression in 
the recommendation of the Governor. The 
following deserves careful study by every 
one who wishes to see a continuance of 
fertility and prosperity within the borders 
of the State. 

“The preservation of the forests is in- 
dispensable in maintaining the water sup- 
ply. The annual consumption of timber is 
now more than three times its annual 
growth. At the present rate of growth 
and consumption, the day is not far distant 
when the scarcity of wood will be felt in 
our homes as well as our industries. 

“ Equally serious is the waste of soil, due 
to the destruction of forests. Forests regu- 
late the distribution of rainfall and lessen 
the frequency and destructive effects of 
flood and freshet. The great drought of 
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1908 wrought irreparable damage, and its 
results emphasize the necessity of acquir- 
ing, maintaining and preserving forests. 

“The annual floods, especially in the 
Pittsburg district, causing loss of life and 
enormous destruction of property, could be 
controlled in large degree, and probably be 
prevented, by attention to farm cultivation 
at the head waters, by proper forestation 
of the non-agricultural lands within the 
various watersheds, by reforestation of de- 
nuded areas, and by attention to details of 
stream control. 

“While Pennsylvania was one of the 
first states to undertake the conservation 
and development of her forests, and has 
made a commendable beginning—now own- 
ing 817,500 acres, with I10,000 acres under 
contract—it is to be hoped that the State 
will ultimately be the owner of several mil- 
lion acres of forest reservation, and that 
all owners of non-agricultural land will, at 
an early date, devote it to the growing of 
trees.” 





— 
So 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, April, 1909 


Tue following named College graduates were 
granted State Teachers’ Permanent Certificates 
during the year 1908. 

1708 S. Luther Reed, Raker, Northumberland 
Coe Susquehanna University, A.B., July 28, 
1908. 

1709. Hobert G. Berry, Ardmore, Montgomery 
County, Hamilton College, A.B., ant 28, 1908. 

1710. Jane Holliday, Turtle reek, Allegheny 
County, Hiram College, A.B., July 28, 1908. 

1711. Winifred Neville Craig, Media, Dela- 
ware County, Swarthmore College, A.B., issued 
July 28, 1908. : 

1712, James A. Bell, Midway, Washington 
County, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 29, 1908. 

1713. Earl C. Musser, State College, Centre 
County, Susquehanna University, A.B., July 209, 
1908. 

1714. Louella V. Hesse, Leechburg, Armstrong 
County, Muskingum College, B.S., July 29, 1908. 

1715, Margaret Downs, Rimersburg, Clarion 
County, Grove City College, Ph.D., July 29, 1908. 

1716. Anna L.,- Mitchell, New Brighton Beaver 
Coaete. Westminister College, Ph.B., july 30, 
1908. 

1717. Janette Wishart, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
County, Muskingum College, B.S., July 30, 1908. 

1718. Ethel A. Cummings, Allegheny County, 
Franklin College, A.B., issued July 30, 1908. 

750- E. W. Erney, Steinsburg, Bucks County, 
Muhlenberg College, A.B., July 30, 1908. 

1720. Mary C, Cleland, New Castle, Lawrence 
County, Westminster College, A.B., yy 30, 1908. 

1721, N. H. Haar, Hanover, Yo County, 
Pennsylvania College, A.B., July 30, 1908. 

1722. Theodore Franklin Kotz, Nazareth, 
Northampton County, Lehigh University, A.B., 
issued July 30, 1908. 

1723. Fanny V. Bixler, Kittanning, Armstrong 
Cone Mount Holyoke College, A.B., July 30, 
1908, 





1724. Verna M. Iseman, Butler, Butler County, 
Eastern College, A.B., issued July 30, 1908. 

1725. Carrie Graham, Butler, Butler County, 
Eastern College, A.B., issued July 30, 1908. 

1726. Frank B. Dennis, Nazareth, Northamp- . 
ton County, Muhlenberg College, A.B., July 30, 
1908. 

1727. George C. Alderfer, Souderton, Mont- 
gomery County, Princeton University, A.B., July 
30, 1908. 

1728. J. M. Highberger, West Newton, West- 
moreland County, Washington and Jefferson, 
A.B., July 31, 1908. 

1729. Ida Belle Kreps, Greenville, Mercer 
County, Thiel College, A.B., issued July 31, 1908. 

1730. R. B. Morris, Rebersburg, Centre County, 
Bucknell University, Ph.B., issued July 31, 1908. 

1731. Ethelene Proudfit, Burgettstown, Wash- 
ington County, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 
31, 1908. 

1732. Joseph D. Pratt, Wampum, Lawrence 
County, Allegheny College, A.B., issued July 31, 
1908. 

1733. Ronald P. Gleason, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna County, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
B.S., July 31, 1908. 

1734. Geo F. Dunkelberger, Selinsgrove, Sny- 
der County, Susquehanna University, A.B., issued 
August 14, 1908. 

1735. Charles Coxe, Butler, Butler County, 
Lafayette College, Ph.B., issued August 14, 1908. 

1736. Hermon Sackett, Washington, Washing- 
ton County, Washington and Jefferson College, 
A.B., August 14, 1908. : 

1737. Helena Mae Olds, Lewisburg, Union 
County, Bucknell University, Ph.B., issued 
August 14, 1908. 

1738. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Jacksonwald, Berks 
Ges, State College, B.S., issued August 14, 
1908, 

1739. Geo. G. Ramsey, Jeannette, Westmore- 
land toate Grove City College, A.B., August 
19, 1908. 
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1740. Clara A. Elliott, New yieningen, Law- 
rence uy, Westminster College, A.B., August 
19, 1908. 

1741. Matilda Cooper Dickey, Greenville, Mer- 
cer County, Westminster College, A.B., issued 
August 19, 1908. 

1742. Ethel Disay, Greenville, Mercer County, 
Thiel College, A.B., issued August 19, 1908. 

1743. Mary M. McElree, New Brighton, Beaver 
Coane Westminster College, A.B., August 19, 
1908. 

1744. Florence I. Caldwell, Greenville, Mercer 
—— City College, Ph.B., issued August 
19, 1908. 

1745. Nellie C. Smith, Grove City, Mercer 
ete gai City College, Ph.B., issued August 
24, 1908. 

1746. Minnie G. White, Burgettstown, Wash- 
ington Lonnty, Muskingum College, B.S., August 
24, 1908. 

1747. John F. Gibson, Homestead, Allegheny 
ponies Grove City College, A.B., issued August 
24, 1908. 

1748. Eva B. Henderson, Avonmore, West- 
moreland County, Westminster College, Ph.B., 
August 24, 1908. 

1749. Blanche Holman, Butler, Butler County, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., issued August 28, 1908. 

1750. Geo E. Rogers, Athens, Bradford County, 
ee of Michigan, B.S., issued August 28, 
1908. 

1751. Lorenzo O. Packer, Swissvale, Allegheny 
County, Hiram College, B.S., issued August 28, 
1908. 

1752. E. M. Stahl, Glenville, York County, 
Pennsylvania College, A.B., issued August 28, 
1908. . 

1753. Mary Iola Miller, Blairsville, Indiana 
County, Grove City College, B.S., August 28, 1908. 

1754. Anna M. Davis, Washington, Washing- 
ton County, Grove City College, Ph.B., August 
28, 1908. 

1755. Marion A. Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre, Lu- 
zerne County, Syracuse University, A.B., issued 
August 28, 1908. 

1756. J. J. Dehney, Lebanon, Lebanon County, 
Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., September 
8, 1908. 

1757. James W. Anthony, Aquashicola, Carbon 
County, Muhlenberg College, A.B., issued Sep- 
tember 8, 1908. : 

1758 Anna Hesselgesser, Grove City, Mercer 
County, Grove City College, Ph.B., issued Sep- 
tember 8, 1908. F 

1759. Edgar N. Rhodes, Berwick, Columbia 
County, Ursinus College, A.B., issued Septem- 
ber 8, 1908. 

1760. Walter L. Noll, Green Park, Perry 
County, Bucknell University, B.S., issued Sep- 
tember 18, 1908. 

1761. Frank E, Baker, Clymer, N. Y., West- 
moreland County, Allegheny College, A.B., Sep- 
tember 18, 1908. 

1762. Ross A. Snyder, Wilcox, Elk County, 
ow City College, A.B., issued September 18, 
1908. 

1763. Elmer E. Erb, Hockersville, Dauphin 
o—. Lebanon Valley College, A.B., September 
18, 1908. 

1764. Abram M. Hess, Shiremanstown, Cum- 
berland County, Dickinson College, Ph.B., Sep- 
tember 24, 1908. 

1765. Emily R. Ebling, Williamsport, Lycoming 
County, Bucknell University, A.B., Sept. 24, 1908. 

1766. Gertrude W. Ross, Williamsport, Lycom- 
ing County, Bucknell University, B.S., issued 
October 7, 1908. 

1767. Lloyd E. Poffinberger, Oakmont, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania College, A.B., issued 
October 7, 1908. 

1768. Harold M. Schabacher, Erie, Erie County, 
Haverford College, A.B., issued October 7, 1908. 





1769. Linnie A. Yard, Grove City, Mercer 
County, Grove City College, Ph.B., issued Oc- 
tober 9, 1908. 

1770. Herbert L. Creamer, Newport, Perry 
Coca, Dickinson College, Ph.B., issued October 
9, 1908. 

1771. Carl R. Baldwin, New Castle, Lawrence 
County, Grove — College, Ph.B., Oct. 26, 1908. 

1772. Flora + Delo, Verona, Allegheny 
County, Beaver College, A.B., issued Oct. 28, 1908. 

1773. Henry H. Hanna ptthery, Allegheny 
County, Washington and jefferson ollege, B.S., 
November 6, 1908. 

1774. F. H. Rimer, Clarion County, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, B.S., Nov. 30, 1908. 

1775. Thos. B. Lockard, Montoursville, Ly- 
coming County, Bucknell University, B.S., No- 
vember 30, 1908. 

1776. Katherine M. Schmucker, Reading, Berks 
sige The Western College, A.B., issued Dec. 
14, 1908. 

1777. Clinton E. Tawney, Gettysburg, Adams 
County, areneerela College, A.B., Dec. 14, 1908. 

1778. Rose M. Stewart, New Castle, Lawrence 
Cn Grove City College, A.B., issued Dec. 
14, 1908. 

1779. Samuel Benton West, Waynesburg, 
— Waynesburg College, Ph.B., Dec. 
22, 1908. 

1780. Hugh L, Porter, Allegheny, Allegheny 
County, University of Pittsburg, A.B., issued 
December 22, 1908. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: Interesting and 
profitable local institutes were held at Dayton, 
Elderton, Gilpin township, Sagamore and 
Worthington. The question of establishing a 
high school is being considered at Worthing- 
ton. The Principals’ Round Table of Arm- 
strong county held its first session at Kittan- 
ning. The new code now before the legislature 
was heartily approved. Eighth grade examina- 
tions for entrance to high school was the 
leading topic discussed. It was thought this 
examination in rural districts should be made 
such as to admit pupils to our high schools, 
provided a plan could be devised to satisfy 
the legal requirements relating to co-operation 
of principal and superintendent. The matter 
was held over until next meeting. Our princi- 
pals are enthusiastic over the organization of 
the Round Table and we feel that good will 
result from the frequent conferences thus 
made possible. February 12th was observed 
as Patrons’ Day and Lincoln Day throughout 
the county. 

BEAvVER.—Supt. Locke: During this month 
five educational meetings were held in the 
remote districts. At every session a lively 
interest was manifested not only by the teach- 
ers but also by parents and patrons. Next 
year we expect to district the county and hold 
meetings in every district. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Centreport, Womelsdorf, and Sinking 
Spring. The principal instructors were Prof. 
A. C. Rothermel and Hon. Henry Houck. 
The Sinking Spring meeting was attended by 
over 100 teachers. Exeter township has en- 
larged its school house at St. Lawrence to a 
four-room building and opened an additional 
school. The building is of brick and modern 
in its equipment. Lincoln Day was observed 
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by almost all the schools of the county. A 
twelve-page circular containing suitable matter 
pertaining to Lincoln was forwarded to each 
teacher. 

BrapForp.—Supt. Putnam: Educational meet- 
ings and local institutes are being held all 
over the county with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. 

Bucxs.—Supt. Hoffman: Directors accom- 
pany me in my visits to the schools in nearly 
every instance, and the teachers are doing 
their best to create and maintain a strong 
school sentiment. A successful local institute 
was held at Perkasie. Supt. Coughlin was one 
of the instructors. Equally successful insti- 
tutes were held at Morrisville, Fallsington, 
and Richboro. The teachers of the Bucking- 
ham school held a very interesting parents’ 
meeting. Southampton township suffered a 
great loss in the destruction by fire of their 
handsome high school building at Feasterville. 
The teachers deserve credit for their good 
management in getting all the pupils out of the 
‘ building safely. 

CampBriA.—Supt. Jones: Our annual direc- 
tors’ convention was the best we have yet 
held; 158 directors were present. The con- 
vention put itself on record in regard to the 
new code by adopting a strong resolution in 
favor of its enactment without change. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Directors’ Association was 
unusually well attended. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
addressed the Convention. The schools are 
doing good work. Local institutes held at 


Avis, Loganton and Mill Hall were well 
patronized. The Normal teachers lend us a 


helping hand in these meetirigs. The schools 
of Castanea entertained forty of their patrons 
on Washington’s birthday. They gave ex- 
hibitions of actual teaching which pleased the 
visitors. Our teachers would be pleased to 
have the parents visit them: Several teachers 
have resigned on account of ill health. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Ten local insti- 
tutes were held in different parts of the 
county. All were well attended. The work 
of the teachers in these institutes has been 
gradually improving and is very commendable. 
The study required and the training given by 
these meetings are strengthening our teaching 
force and also developing a more thoughtful 
patronage. The Directors’ Association met 
in Mechanicsburg with an attendance of 
ninety-six. The programme was interesting 
and helpful. Supt. R. B. Teitrick made three 
good addresses. It was one of our best 
meetings. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: The new high school 
building at Albion borough was opened Jan. 
11, much to the gratification of teachers and 
pupils who have been assigned to improvised 
school rooms in different parts of the town 
since the burning of the old building last May. 
The new building is a handsome brick structure 
furnishing accommodations for five hundred 
pupils and thoroughly modern in all its appoint- 
ments. The people of Albion are to be con- 
gratulated on having one of the finest buildings 
in Erie county, and the directors to be compli- 
mented on having it ready for occupancy in 
so short a time. The Mill Creek township 
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teachers held a local institute at the Glenwood 
high school building January 30. Postmaster 
Soebel, of Erie city, was present and gave a 
very instructive talk upon postal regulations 
to a full house of teachers, patrons and school 
children. 

FayettTe.—Supt. Lewellyn: Our schools are 
doing excellent work. The teachers went back 
from the county institute with renewed interest. 
North Union township dedicated a six-room 
brick building January 20. Many local in- 
stitutes are being held in different parts of the 
county. Interest in the schools is manifested in 
all sections of the county. \ 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: The county teach- 
ers’ association held one of the best educa- 
tional meetings I have ever attended. The 
general theme of discussion was Essentials in 
Teaching. Profs. C. M. Freeman, of Tidionte, 
L. J. Holmes, of Warren, and Herbert Mills, 
of Lickingville, were prominent out-of-the- 
county educators present. Principal J. L. Sim- 
mons, of the Kellettville schools, raised $144 
for library and interior improvements in the 
Kingsley township high school. 

FRANKLIN.—Suot. Smith: The directors of 
the county held their sixth annual convention 
in Chambersburg in January. Eighty-seven 
members were in attendance. Addresses were 
made by Hon. R. M. McNeal, Harrisburg; 
Dr. O. T. Corson, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. 
C. M. McLaughlin, C. E. Wingerd, G. L. 
Wolf, W. H. Swanger, directors of the county. 
Some of the topics discussed were heating 
and ventilating rural school houses; some 
ways of judging proficient teaching; duties of 
directors; aiding the superintendent; and 
school legislation. Besides the directors about - 
seventy-five teachers were in attendance part 
of the time. The meeting was the most suc- 
cessful in point of interest yet held by the 
directors’ association. 

GrEENE.—Supt. Stewart: Lincoln Day was 
appropriately observed in nearly all the 
schools of the county. By action of the 
county institute a good portrait of Lincoln was 
placed in each school house. The same day 
was observed as Patrons’ Day, and a great 
many parents visited the schools. 

Huntincton.—Supt. Dell: Our directors’ 
convention was a brilliant success, in interest 
and attendance. Excellent instruction was 
given by Mr. Fortney, of Bellefonte, and Hon. 
Wm. Lauder. The sentiment of the meeting 
was favorable to the new code. Enthusiastic 
local institutes were held in Union, Cromwell, 
Warrior's Mark, Markelsburg, Lincoln,’ Mill 
Creek, Spruce Creek and Orbisonia. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: Joint 
were held at Sigel, Roseville, Wisham, 
Beechtree, Summerville and Hayes. All the 
teachers of the district concerned attended 
and took an active part. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: The chief ed- 
ucational event of the month was the annual 
meeting of the county association of school 
directors. Of 265 directors, 184 attended the 
meeting. All of the townships and boroughs 
in the county were represented except Goulds- 
boro borough. Nine districts were represented 
by the whole board: Archbald, Benton, Cov- 
ington, Dalton, Jefferson, Madison, Olyphant, 
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Ransom, and Spring Brook. Eighteen other 
districts were represented by a majority of their 
directors. Denuty Supt. R. B. Teitrick and 
Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre, ad- 
dressed the meeting upon “The Director’s 
Opportunity,” “ School Administration,” “ Mak- 
ing Thorough Schools,” and “ Proposed New 
School Laws.” It was our best meeting both in 
point of attendance and in interest. 

Mirriin.—Supt. Wills: The annual direc- 
tors’ convention was held with an attendance 
of 46 out of a total of 84 directors. Hon. R 
M. McNeal, gave two lectures which were 
highly enjoyed by his hearers. The county 
teachers’ association held a successful meeting 
in Belleville. Local institutes were held in 
McVeytown, Milroy, and Decatur township. 
Dr. Gardinier, of Shippensburg Normal, was 
at McVeytown, and Prof. Bakeless, of Blooms- 
burg Normal, at Milroy. Lincoln Day was 
celebrated in nearly every school; and in many 
schools appropriate exercises were also held 
on Washington’s birthday. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: The new school 
house at Blakeslee was dedicated January 20th, 
with a suitable programme. Addresses were 
made by Prof. Ralph Feltham, of Polk town- 
ship high school, and the County Superinten- 
dent. The directors are to be congratulated 
for erecting such a fine building at a cost of 
about $3,000. It is modern, well equipped, and 
has two acres for playgrounds. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The county 
directors’ convention was attended by 201 di- 
rectors who took an active interest in the ses- 
sions. Several more townships have decided 
tu hold monthly teachers’ meetings. The local 
institutes have been well attended this year. 
The programmes were prepared with special 
reference to the benefit of the teachers. At 
Stokestown we had a parents’ and a teachers’ 
meeting at the same time, but in separate 
rooms. The educational meetings at our 
Farmers’ Institutes were well attended. At 
each of the three sessions I discussed the new 
code, and resolutions in favor of its adoption 
were passed. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: We held 
our Directors’ Association meeting January 
23d. Each year shows increased interest with 
larger attendance—120 members present this 
year. Three districts with their own Super- 
intendents were represented: Sunbury, Sha- 
mokin, Mt. Carmel. Deputy State Supt. 
Teitrick, Supt. Ellenberger and Prof. Wallize 
addressed the convention. Next year we 
anticipate holding a two-day session. We 
held six local institutes in different sections 
of the county. In that held at Watsontown 
32 teachers out of 37 were present. Those 
teaching the best schools are always in attend- 
ance, while the few who need instruction most 
are too busy to attend. Schools are working 
very well. Very little sickness. The com- 
pulsory school law is being complied with 
much better than ever before. Directors are 
studying their duties. 

Perry.—Supt. Kline: Local institutes were 
held at Landisburg, Marysville, Liverpool, 
Ickesburg, Millerstown, Blain and Newport. 
All were well attended and teachers responded 
to their duties with a hearty willingness. The 





annual Directors’ Convention was held with 
an attendance of 103. A number of able ad- 
dresses were made by directors. 

PrkE.—Supt. Westbrook: It is with a feel- 
ing of sadness we chronicle the death of F, 
G. Hames, of Greentown, and W. H. Clark, 
of Paupac, two of our progressive directors. 
The former was serving his first year on the 
school board of Greene, and had demonstrated 
his interest in the schools of his district by 
advocating the same principles that applied in 
the successful operation of his mercantile 
business. The latter had, at various times, 
served his district in the capacity of director, 
and had always manifested his interest in the 
welfare of the schools. Each will be greatly 
missed in his community. 

Potrer—Supt. Welfling: Two profitable 
local institutes were held this month—one at 
Harrison Valley and one at Ulysses. I have 
attended every local institute so far. At Har- 
rison Valley Prof. Oden C. Gortner, of the 
Mansfield Normal School, was with us. He 
gave a lecture in the evening and two helpful 
addresses during the day sessions. Three 
good local institutes were held this month at 
Costello, Oswayo and Roulette. At the elec- 
tion in February Dr. Charles Meine, of Abbott 
township, was re-elected school director. He 
has served as school director of Abbott town- 
ship continuously for forty-nine years and 
this term will make him a director for fifty- 
two years. This tenure of office breaks all 
records in Potter county. He has always been 
a progressixe director. 

Snyper.—Supt. Stetler: The directors’ con- 
vention met at Middlebury with an attendance 
of 75 out of 108 directors. The speakers were 
Prof. C. H. Albert, Dr. H. D. Hoover, and 
Prof. E. M. Baxter. The directors took an 
active part in the discussions. In my visits to 
the schools of Selinsgrove, West Beaver, 
Chapman, and Penn all the directors accom- 
panied me, and a part of them in Middle- 
bury, Washington, and Spring. Local insti- 
tutes were held at McClure, Shamokin Dam, 
Mt. Pleasant Mills, Kreamer, and Richfield. 
It was my privilege and pleasure to be at all 
of these meetings. The attendance was large. 
At Selinsgrove the school term has been in- 
creased to nine minths. 

SusSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: The schools 
show less friction than usual, with better re- 
sults. Teachers as a whole are interested in 
their work. I think more of the naturally in- 
different ones are coming to believe that they 
must either step up or down and out. I think 
the attendance in the county will be better 
this year than last, though childrens’ epidemics 
have prevailed in a few localities. Teachers 
meetings and the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have been better attended than ever be- 
fore, and in most cases a marked spirit of 
interest has been manifested. Most of the 
high schools are well attended, and are doing 
good work. Auburn and Montrose high 
schools are each conducting a lecture course 
of high standard, and the patronage of each 
is gratifying. 

Tioca.—Supt. Longstreet: Local institutes 
were held in Sullivan, Gaines, Richmond, 
Liberty and Duncan. There was the usual 
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good attendance and active interest, and the 
work done was gratifying. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: Our directors’ 
convention was one of the best we have ever 
held; 71 of the 93 directors were present. 
Supt. Rapp gave us two excellent addresses, 
and the papers by the directors were full of 
good things. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Teachers 
under the direction of principals are pursuing 
a pedagogical course of reading adopted early 
in the term. The rural teachers are doing 
much individual reading. Local institutes 
were held in five districts, and generally well 
attended by teachers and directors. 

ALLIANCE.—Supt. Landis: For the first time 
our board sent delegates to the State conven- 
tion and I feel that much good will result. 
The report they made was interesting and it 
was decided to send delegates annually. 

Bancor—Supt. Gruver: Lincoln’s birthday 
was observed in all our schools. By special 
invitation many patrons were present to enjoy 
the exercises and encourage the teachers and 
pupils. Delegates from the G. A. R., P. O. 
S. A., and S. of V., attended the exercises in 
the high school and took part. The high 
school orchestra furnished the music. 

Braprorp.—Supt. Miller: Our teachers have 
been organized into a class with a view to 
improve the work in penmanship. They have 
an able instructor and have already made no- 
ticeable progress. It has been decided to sub- 
stitute a slant system (medial) of writing for 
the vertical. Teachers and citizens generally 
favor the change, believing that ease, speed, 
and endurance can better be secured with a 
slant system, and muscular arm movement. 

CaRLISLE—Supt. Wagner: Charles L. Lam- 
berton, who graduated from the Carlisle 
schools in 1839, died in New York City, No- 
vember, 1906. In his will he provided a sum 
of two thousand five hundred ($2,500) dollars 
to be invested by the school board of Carlisle, 
and the interest thereof to be annually ap- 
propriated and paid in prizes in equal propor- 
tion to the two pupils of the public schools, 
male and female respectively, who shall pre- 
pare the two best essays upon “the early 
local history of the Cumberland Valley and 
its people.” This sum of money was turned 
over to our school board at its last meeting. 
In order to carry out the provisions of Mr. 
Lamberton’s will the school board has adopted 
the following regulations: 

In accordance with the provisions of the will 
of Charles L. Lamberton the school board of 
the borough of Carlisle hereby establishes 
two prizes to be known as the “ Lamberton 
Prizes” subject to the following conditions: 

1. The amount of each prize shall be one- 
half of the annual income of two thousand 
five hundred ($2,500) dollars invested as the 
school board may direct. 

2. The privilege of competing for the “ Lam- 
berton Prizes” shall be open to the pupils of 
the senior and junior classes of the high 
school, but no pupil shall be permitted to re- 
ceive the said prize more than once during 
his school course. 

3. All pupils desiring to compete for the 
prizes shall deliver to the principal of the high 
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school not later than May 1 an essay of not 
more than one thousand (1,000) words on any 
subject relating to or bearing upon “the early 
local history of the Cumberland valley and its 
people.” 

4. From these essays the principal, the 
teacher of English, and the teacher of history 
of the high school shall select the six best es- 
says written by boys and the six best essays 
written by girls and submit them to a com- 
mittee of three to be selected by the school 
board. 

5. From the essays submitted to them the 
said committee shall select the best es- 
say written by a boy and the best essay 
written by a girl and report their decision to 
the secretary of the school board at least one 
week before the time set for holding the an- 
nual Commencement. 

6. The successful competitors shall read 
their essays at the annual Commencement ex- 
ercises of the high school, at which time the 
prizes shall be awarded. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.).— 
Supt. Cleaver: A fine player-piano has been 
put into the assembly hall of the high school. 
The instrument is used almost daily, and a 
number of formal’ recitals have been given. 
The educational value of an instrument of 
this kind is inestimable, in that it makes pos- 
sible good interpretations of the best music, 
very little of which is ordinarily available in 
high schools. Pianos have also been placed 
in the Wyncote and La Mott schools to re- 
place old instruments. We now have a good 
piano in each buildine in the district. 

Coat Twe. (Northumberl’d Co.).—Supt. 
Yocum: Our teachers were so well pleased 
with the renewal of their active relations 
with the county institute after nine years’ 


| interruption, that they wish to attend next 


year also. The physical department of the 
high school has added some apparatus. The 
celebration of Washington’s birthday was com- 
bined with Patrons’ Day. Appropriate exer- 
cises were held. An exhibition of the pupils’ 
daily work was an interesting and conspicuous 
feature. 

DANvILLE.—Supt. Diffenbacher: To meet 
state requirements our high school courses in 
English and History have been materially 
strengthened. Hereafter our students will 
have four full years in English, three in 
history, and will carry five subjects instead of 
four. The annual directors’ convention was 
attended by all but ten of our directors. 
Deputy Supt. Teitrick and City Supt. Lose, of 
Williamsport, made excellent addresses. Much 
interest was manifested in the proceedings, 
not only by directors, but also by citizens. 

Darsy.—Supt. Sweeny: Prof. Sutton 
Fletcher has been giving a series of historical 
lectures for the benefit of our grammar and 
high school pupils, under the auspices of the 
Board. Lincoln’s birthday was observed by 
exercises in all our schools. In the high 
school auditorium the borough superintendent 
gave an address on “ Lincoln as a Personality.” 

Dunmore.—Supt. Hoban: On February 15th 
our new high school, a new eight-room build- 
ing, and a four-room addition to one of our 
four-room buildings were opened and the 
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children given the benefit of full sessions for 
the first time this year. At the time of the 
destruction of the old high school the fire was 
considered so great a calamity that some 
doubt was entertained as to whether or not 
Dunmore would ever recover from the effect. 
So quickly did the people respond to the situa- 
tion and with such vigor did our School 
Board work that to-day I am glad to say we 
have better school accommodations than at 
any time in the history of the town. The new 
high school with its beautiful auditorium, is 
one of which our citizens are very proud. It 
is modern in every respect and so conveniently 
arranged that it can be made to accommodate 
as large a high school as Dunmore will prob- 
ably ever have. The new eight-room build- 
ing is one of the finest in the town. 

JEANNETTE.—Supt. Shank: A picture exhibit, 
under the auspices and management of the 
Woman’s Club, yielded one hundred dollars, 
which will be used for the purchase of pic- 
tures. These same estimable ladies had 
previously given us about 500 books, includ- 
ing several handsome sets, for our libraries. 

KItTTANNING.—Supt. Goodwin: Systematic 
literary work is now being done in all grades. 
Teachers and pupils are deeply interested. We 
are getting results that are very satisfactory. 

LEwIsTOwN.—Supt. Kennedy: Two interest- 
ing teachers’ meetings were held during the 
month. Topics from “Class-Room Manage- 
ment” and “The Practical Basis of Teach- 
ing,” two of the books in our reading course, 
were discussed. Our pupils gave an offering 
of $10.07 to replenish the hospital ward fur- 
nished by them a year ago. They also gave 
Christmas donations of food-supplies to the 
value of at least $150 to the needy of our 
town. ; 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: The Lincoln 
centenary: was celebrated in all the schools. 
‘Rev. Dr. Shriner and Mayor Stevenson ad- 
dressed the high school meeting. Ex-Supt. 
J. A. Robb gave personal reminiscences of 
the war. Mr. David Solomon addressed the 
Fourth Ward schools and presented them with 
four fine pictures, including portraits of Lin- 
coln and Washington. The new code is gen- 
erally acceptable to our people. There is 
much discussion of it, with apparently no op- 
position. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Green: We have 
been holding a series of patrons’ meetings with 
gratifying results. At each of these meetings 
matters of common interest to the school and 
the home are discussed by teachers and par- 
ents. Music is furnished by the high school 
orchestra and glee club. Teachers, direc- 
tors, patrons and superintendent are all en- 
thusiastic as to the good effects of these meet- 
ings. The question box was especially inter- 
esting and helpful. We urged the parents to 
ask questions concerning any phase of the 
school work. Many questions were asked, and 
we had an opportunity to correct some errone- 
ous impressions in the minds of our people 
and to acquaint them with many things con- 
nected with our work with which they were 
unfamiliar. The result has been closer and 


more sympathetic relations between the home 
and the school, and increased confidence in 
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the school on the part of the parent. The 
average attendance at these meetings was 
about one hundred. At one meeting held 
last year over six hundred patrons were 
present. 

RocHEsTER.—Supt. Lester: Our teachers 
have combined themselves into a social organ- 
ization, the purpose of which is to promote 
social spirit and to effect a closer social rela- 
tion, not only between the teachers and the 
pupils, and among the pupils themselves, but 
between the people of the community and the 
school. We believe that the disciplinary prob- 
lem in the school is largely a social problem. 
We believe that the plan of government in 
the American school, neither military nor 
self-governing and not a carefully worked-out 
combination of these two plans of government, 
is antagonistic to the pupil. We also believe 
that one of the greatest causes for superficial 
work in the American school may be found 
in this antagonism in discipline, and in the 
lack of social relations. We don’t believe that 
self-government in the broad sense of the 
term would ever be practical in this section of 
Pennsylvania, but we do believe tHat self- 
government can be approximated much more 
closely than we have ever attempted to ap- 
proximate it with good results to the general 
work of the school, and with a lasting impres- 
sion upon the lives of the children. We don’t 
feel that we have studied this problem suffi- 
ciently nor introduced it into the schools to 
such degree that we can testify to any results 
that would be interesting to one not directly 
connected with our schools, but we have real- 
ized results already, even in unsettled and un- 
systematic form, which, we can see, have 
changed the social tone of the school in the 
direction of permanent good. 

SHENANDOAH.—Supt. Cooper: One of our 
second primary schools made a record of at- 
tendance for the month that deserves men- 
tion. Boys and girls each made 100 per cent. 
There are 54 pupils in the school, and there 
was only a half-day’s absence during the: 
month. Mr. P. J. Sullivan is the teacher. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: At our month-- 
ly teachers’ meeting the central topic of dis- 
cussion was “The Gospel of Good Cheer.” 
Supt. Fleisher, of Columbia, was with us and 
ably discussed “The Happiness of The 
Teacher.” 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: The great event of 
the season was the opening of our new eight- 
room building. In design and finish, heating 
and ventilating, lighting and general comfort, 
this is one of the finest school buildings in 
the county. Its total cost was about $36,000. 

TyroneE.—Supt. Fleck: Lincoln’s birthday 
was fittingly celebrated in all our schools: 
Several members of the G. A. R. visited the 
schools and as they entered the different rooms 
the pupils rose and sang the Star Spangled 
Banner. The scarred veterans very much ap- 
preciated this token of esteem and they left 
the schools convinced that patriotism is not 
on the wane. As a souvenier of the occasion 
the teachers and pupils of the high school 
each received a facsimile of Lincoln’s letter 
. a? Bixby, whose five sons had fallen in. 

attle. 








